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Notes. 


THE WIDENER-STEVENSON 
COLLECTION. 


OF the many valuable lives that were lost in 
the Titanic a couple of years ago, not one 
showed greater promise of distinction than 
that of Harry Elkins Widener. Dying at 
the early age of 27, he left behind him a 
reputation hardly second to that of the most 
renowned of book - collectors and _ biblio- 
graphers. 

Mr. Widener belonged to a wealthy family, 
and the difficulties that beset the humbler 
class of collectors were, perhaps, hardly 
known to him. But it is one thing to buy 
books, and another thing to know them, and 
the extent of Mr. Widener’s knowledge may 
be gauged from the sumptuous catalogue of 
the more important books and manuscripts 
in his collection of which he printed 102 
copies in 1910 for private distribution. For 








the very accurate bibliographical descriptions 
of the books included in this catalogue Mr. 
Widener was responsible. On the aims of 
bibliography, indeed, his views were large, 
for he contended that a mere description of 
a book was not sufficient, but that all the 
circumstances attendant on its inception, its 
execution, and its publication should be 
recorded for the satisfaction of the student. 

My personal acquaintance with Mr. 
Widener was but slight, but it was sufficient 
to enable me to appreciate both his lovable 
disposition, and the keen enthusiasm which 
he displayed in following his favourite 
pursuit. It was astonishing that at so 
early an age he could have acquired a know- 
ledge of books that would have done honour 
to a veteran. 

Mr. Widener’s taste in collecting was 
eclectic, and a fine Caxton and a precious 
manuscript of Thackeray were equally wel- 
come to his shelves. But from his student 
days at Harvard, the works of Robert Louis 
Stevenson had always possessed an irre- 
sistible attraction for him. No modern 
writer makes such an appeal to youth as 
Stevenson ; and even in the case of elderly 
persons, an appreciation of the author of 
* Weir of Hermiston ’ is always an indication 
of freshness of mind. From an early age, 
therefore, Mr. Widener had begun to collect 
first editions of this writer, whose works 
became his inseparable companions. In the 
course of a few years he had secured the finest 
collection of ‘‘ Stevensons”’ in existence, and 
at the time of his lamented death in April, 
1912, there were very few gaps to be filled 
up in this department of his library. 

It was almost a necessity that a biblio- 
graphical catalogue should be made of this 
collection, and the work has been carried 
out in the most efficient manner by Mr. 
A. 8. W. Rosenbach, of Philadelphia, who 
has produced a volume which ranks in every 
way amongst the choicest monuments of 
bibliography. In outward form it is a 
magnificent quarto of 266 pages, and it 
contains over ninety facsimiles of title- 
pages and manuscripts. One hundred and 
fifty copies have been printed at the charge 
of Mrs. George D. Widener as a memorial of 
her son. 

The collection contains every printed 
work of Stevenson, with one or two slight 
exceptions, but its most attractive features 
are three in number. Of these the first is the 
trial, or proof, edition of ‘ Penny Whistles ’ 
(afterwards known as ‘ A Child’s Garden of 
Verses’), of which only one other copy is in 
existence. Nine poems are printed in this 
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proof edition which were omitted by the 
author when ‘ A Child’s Garden’ was given 
to the world in 1885, whilst variations from 
the received text occur in a large number of 
pieces. The history of the book, with copies 
of the poems showing all the variations, has 
been most carefully compiled by Mr. Rosen- 
bach, and these twenty pages form a most 
valuable chapter in the bibliography of 
Stevenson. 

The second feature, which is unique, com- 
prises the ‘‘ Brasheana”’ series of sonnets, 
which were written in burlesque fashion, “‘ in 
memory of Peter Brash, a publican of Edin- 
burgh, whose tavern was a favourite resort 
in the old University days.’’ Of these 
sonnets only the first two were put into type, 
and the collection possesses the proof-sheets 
of these, printed in eighteenth-century style 
‘in imitation of the 4to subscription edition 
of Gay’s Poems,” the remaining three 
being in manuscript. The whole series 
is printed in the catalogue, which in this 
respect. as in several others, ranks as an 
editio princeps of Stevenson. 

The third, and most important, feature of 
the collection is the large number of manu- 
scripts which it contains. These include a 
very characteristic letter from R. L. 8. to his 
cousin ‘‘ Bob,”’ written at the age of 18; the 
manuscript of ‘Catriona’; the correspondence 
relating to the publication of ‘ Markheim,’ 
which was declined by the business manager 
of The Pall Mall Gazette, and, eventually 
found a place in Unwin’s Annual, 1886; 
the Pacific and Vailima letters, 12 of the 
former, and 225 of the latter, which were 
acquired by Mr. P. A. B. Widener from Sir 
Sidney Colvin after his grandson’s death ; 
and the ‘ Memoirs of Himself, Book I.,’ which 
was given originally by the writer to his 
stepdaughter, Isobel Stewart Strong. Of 
this touching record of Stevenson’s child- 
hood, forty-five copies were privately printed 
by Mr. Widener for distribution among his 
friends, and the copy sent to me, together 
with a letter written only a few days before 
he started on his fatal voyage, is among my 
most valued treasures. 

This collection, together with the re- 
mainder of Mr. Widener’s books, will find a 
fitting resting-place in the Widener Memorial 
Library, which Mrs. G. D. Widener has 
presented to Harvard University in memory 
of her son. Eaegit monumentum cre peren- 
nius. In the sympathetic memoir which Mr. 
Rosenbach has prefixed to the catalogue of 
the collection will be found a story, truly 
described by him as the most pathetic, the 
most glorious in the history of book-collect- 





ing, with which I may fittingly conclude this 
short notice :— 


** He had purchased from Mr. Quaritch the rare 
second edition of Bacon’s ‘ Essays’ (1598), of 
which only a few copies are extant. He said he 
would take it with him, as he did not want to. 
trust it with the other volumes that he had 
bought. He would keep it in his dispatch - box, 
with which he always travelled. Just before the 
Titanic sank, he said to his mother: ‘ Mother, I 
have placed the volume in my pocket; little 
Bacon goes with me!’ This is surely the finest 
anecdote in the whole history of books.” 


Ilyéres. W. F. Pripeaux. 





WEBSTER AND THE ‘N.E.D.’ 


THAT such a vast undertaking as the ‘ New 
English Dictionary’ should not be abso- 
lutely flawless is not to be wondered at; 
but some of Sir James Murray’s collaborators. 
in discharging their part in this noble work 
have made some omissions which are really 
astonishing. In the case of the dramatic 
works of John Webster, it is the fact that 
no fewer than one hundred important words 
have been overlooked, of which no instances 
are to be found in any dictionary; and, 
besides this, numerous words used by Web- 
ster before 1625 are illustrated only by quo- 
tations from later works. 


Having compiled a lexicon of John 
Webster’s vocabulary, I here give a com- 
plete list of the words not indexed in the 
“New English Dictionary... Among them 
a great many will be found highly interest- 
ing, not only from a philological point of 
view, but as they emphasize John Webster’s 
originality. 

In giving the authorities for the quota- 
tions I have used the following abbreviations : 

‘ App.,’ ‘ Appius and Virginia.’ 

‘ Cuck.,’ ‘ Cure for a Cuckold.’ 

‘ D.L.C.,’ ‘ Devil’s Law Case.’ 

‘ D.M.,’ ‘ Duchess of Malfi.’ 

‘M. Col.,’ ‘ Monumental Column.’ 


‘Mon. Hon.,’ ‘ Monuments of Honour.’ 
‘ W.D.,’ ‘ White Devil.’ 


abridge, active verb=to make up for. ‘‘ What 
are your additions ?—....only....to enter- 
tain a little more time, and to abridge the not 
received custom of music in our theatre.’’— 
‘ Induction to Malcontent,’ 105. 

accept at, intransitive verb. ‘‘ The Senate should 
te ies seri at your....refusal.’”—‘ App.,’ 

. i, 41. 

accessary to, adjective=partaking (without any 
invidious meaning). ‘ Any action that is but 
accessary to the making men _ happy.’— 
‘D.L.C.,’ If. i. 120. 

accrue, active verb=to be liable to, to incur. 
“What penalty and danger you accrue.’’— 
* App.,’ III. ii. 208. 
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admiration, noun=a peculiar mode of election at 
conclaves, more commonly styled “‘ adoration.” 
““The cardinals have given over scrutiny, and 
are fall’n to admiration.” —* W.D.,’ IV. ii. 88. 

adventure, noun =object of a quest. ‘‘ I am your 
adventure, am I not ? ’—* D.M.,’ III. v. 96. 

after-ruin, noun. ‘*To make themselves of 
strength and power to be our after-ruin.”— 
‘D.M.,’ III. v. 46. 

all-composed, adj. ‘‘ O all-compos’d of excellent 
parts.’”’—‘ M. Col.,’ 275. 

all-controlling, adj. ‘The all-controlling power 
of fate.” —* M. Col.,’ 114. . 

all-spent, adj. ‘‘ Who, being a bawd, corrupts 
their all-spent oaths.” —‘ M. Col.,’ 187. 

anno,noun. ‘ In anno seventy-one.”—‘ D.L.C.,’ 
IV. ii. 321. (Acurious instance of the use of 
this ablative as a regular noun.) 

another: one and another, pronoun. ‘ Two 
cornets, which....answer one and another 
interchangeably.’ —‘ Mon. Hon.,’ 339. 

approvement, noun=favourable reception of a 
literary work. ‘I will not....insist upon the 
approvement of it.”— D.L.C.,’ To the Reader. 

arch-puritan, noun. ‘‘ They might be godfathers 
themselves, and yet be no arch-puritans.”— 
‘D.L.C.,’ LV. ii. 218. 

audit-time, noun=time for casting up accounts. 
“ A slave that only smell’d of ink and counters, 
....in the audit time.” —‘ D.M.,’ III. iii. 73. 

back-postern, noun=back-door. ‘‘ Make out by 
some back-postern.”—* W.D.,’ II. ii. 51. 

bag, noun (?). 
Everything that moves, he goes in fear of ’s 

life on ; 
A fur gown’d cat....a black cow.... 
And if the baby go but to the bag 
Tis ink and paper for a mittimus. 
* Cuck.,’ IT. ii. 98. 
bawd, adj.=bawdy. ‘‘ A whirlwind strike off 
these bawd farthingales.”—‘ D.M.,’ II. i. 163. 
be-agued, adj.=seized with a fever-fit. “I was 
be-agu’d, fearing.....”—‘ App.,’ I. i. 40. 

bleat, active verb (?). On a personage in the 
play revealing his identity before a court of 
justice while on the bench, another exclaims, 
*“How the judges have bleated him!”— 
‘ D.L.C.,’ IV. ii. 478. 

bondslave-like, adv.=as becomes a slave. “In 
her most proper habit, bondslave-like.”— 
‘ App.,’ IV. i. 205. 

brine-wet, adj.=wet with salt water. ‘ All the 
pillow....was brine-wet with her tears.”— 
‘W.D.,’ IIT. ii. 328. 

bring off, active verb =to assist in a fight, to look 
to a combatant’s safety. 

Not as the law of combat is, to stand 

Aloof and see fair play, bring off his friend, 
But to engage his person. ‘ Cuck.,’ I. ii. 77. 

burial-plot, noun=burying-ground. ‘‘ A_burial- 
plot for both your honours.” — W.D.,’ I. ii. 301. 

cantharide-monger, noun=a debauched man. 
“Ask all your cantharide-mongers that ques- 
tion.” —‘ D.L.C.,’ II. i. 144. 

chaperoness, noun=a female guardian, a dvenna. 
‘* My precious chaperoness.’’—‘ D.L.C.,’ I. ii. 181. 
(The word chaperon is first quoted from Mrs. 
Delany, 1720.) 

city-chronicle. noun. ‘‘ As_ the 
relates it.”,—* D.M.,’ III. iii. 17. 

city-chuff, noun =a rich miser of the City. “‘ Rich 
city chuffs....go and plough up fools.’— 
‘D.1.C.,’ IL. i. 200. 


city-chronicle 


collectionship, noun=the lapse of time during 
which a student reads for a degree at a Univer- 
sity. ‘‘ All the time of your collectionship,”— 
‘D.L.C.,’ IT. i. 34. (Collections at Oxford is an 
examination at the end of each term ; not men- 
tioned before 1709.) 
compliment, noun =challenge. 
I rather chose the hazard of my soul, 
Than forgo the compliment of a choleric man. 
; : *D.L.C.,’ Il. iv. 13. 
connive, active verb =to join for a common pur- 
pose. “‘ Please your lordships so to connive 
your judgments to the view.’”—‘ W.D.,’ III. 
ii. 27. (This sentence is uttered by a pedantic 
coxcomb.) The verb has the meaning of “ to 
have a covert understanding with” in the 
following texts, but is used intransitively: 
1797, Lomax, ‘ Philanthrope,’ No. 28, 223; 
1831, Scott, ‘Castle Dangerous,’ II., “ Dost 
= re, with the wolves ?”’ 1850, Mrs. 
rowning, ‘ Poems,’ i. 6, ‘* Who ‘ i 
tigre ’ acts, connives 
court-calumny, noun.—‘ One of Pasquil’s - 
bullets, court-calumny.’’—‘ D.M.,’ Ti. i. =" 
court-delay, noun.—‘ ....had spent Roth money 
and herself in court-delays.””—‘ M. Col.,’ 164. 
court-ejectment, noun=expulsion from court 
‘** Doth he make a court-ejectment of me ? °— 
‘W.D.,’ V. iii. 50. ; 
eee eee oe strong court-factions 
...-In the career oft break the riders’ ee 
— W.D.,’ V. iv. 14 nietnawen 
court-gall, noun=a discontented courtier. ‘ Bo- 
sola, the only court-gall.’”’-—‘ D.M.,’ I. i. 23. 
court-game, noun=fashionable game. 
court-game....as gleek.”—‘ D.L.C.,’ IL. i. 57. 
St pS of fashionable living 
“ ave remov’d this court-mist fr er 
eyes.” — D.L.C.,’ I. ii. 69 seiacaitad 
court-promise, noun.—‘ Court-promises! let wise 
_— ge them curs’d !’—* W.D.,’ V. ii. 193. 
court-sport, noun.—*....nought s ious 
court-sport.’’—‘ M. Col.,’ on pi eas 
court-tears, noun=false weeping. ‘‘ These court- 
tears claim not your tribute to them.’’—‘ W.D..’ 
V. ii. 225. 4 
ar io noun=experience of court life 
“Wi ear some of my court-wis 7<— 
; ‘W.D.,’ V. ii. 71. ¢ stapes 
lagger-point, noun. ‘‘ My dagger-poin 
Oe eh, W.D.,’ Ti. P37. sneniinanabieans 
emi-footcloth, noun=a short caparison 
horse. ‘‘ A demi-footcloth for his wa —— Se 
‘W.D.,’ III. ii. 176. 
devolve, active verb =to open by means of folding 
—— : ‘a a Hq be devolv’d.”— 
pp., I. iii. 3 his word igi 
_meant to unroll or unfold.) ne 
dilate, active verb=to display. ‘‘ The Monu- 
ment of Gratitude....thus dilates itself.’— 
‘Mon. Hon.,’ 365. 
double - married, adj.=twice - wedded. “ Being 
double-married, I may now have two children.” 
—‘ Cuck.,’ V. ii. 134. 
elm-body, noun=the trunk of an elm. ‘“ Two 
elm-bodies sprang up from one root.’’—‘ Mon. 
Hon.,’ 353. 
eye-seeded, adj. =spotted with eyes like a peacock’s 
— *“Her eye-seeded robe.”—‘ Mon. Col.,’ 
fellow-murderer, noun=accomplice in a crime. 





‘ Now you know me for your fellow-murd Sy 
—'‘ D.M.,’ V. ii. 296. * — 
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fence, intrans. verb (?). ‘‘ Fencing of a congey 
with arms and legs.’’-—‘ Induction to Malcon- 
tent,’ stage-direction. 
fiery-still, adj. =bold and gentle at once. 
Whose resolution was so fiery-still 
It seemed he knew better to die than kill. 
: ‘ Mon. Col.,’ 80. 
figure, noun=a stage surmounted with per- 
formers in a pageant. ‘‘ To give you better 
light of the figure, the chief person in this is 
Sir Thomas White.’’-—‘ Mon. Hon.,’ 331. 
find out, active verb =to win to one’s wife. ‘In 
hope to find you out.’”—‘ Cuck..,’ I. i. 38. 
fore-path, noun=a short cut. ‘“‘ The fore-path 
may advantage thee to meet ’em.’”—‘ Cuck.,’ 
II. i. 32. 
forespousals, noun=betrothal. ‘‘ Divore’d from 
her forespousals with Icilius.”—‘ App.,’ IV. 
ii. 128. 
fort-bridge, noun= the drawbridge in front of a 
fortress, or a bridge fortified with a barbican. 
“Meet me at the fort-bridge.’”—‘ D.M.,’ III. 
iii. 75. 
forthcoming, noun =custody. 
She is a virgin, sir, and must not lie 
Under a man’s forthcoming. 
‘ App.,’ III. ii. 337. 
(The word is quoted only as an adjective with 
a similar meaning, 1565-73, to keep somebody 
forthcoming =to keep in safe custody.) 
fraight, adj.=fraught or freighted. ‘ Fraight 
with love and duty.’”—‘ D.M.,’ V. i. 69. 
French rheum, noun =the venereal disease. ‘‘ Your 
French fly applied to the nape of the neck for 
the French. rheum.’’—‘ App.,’ III. ii. 27. 
BN A, F. BourGEots. 


(To be continued.) 





A Wotre DispatcH.—What light could 
be thrown on the following dispatch? It 
is of parchment, eight inches in length, 
three in width, curved on the top and 
bottom so as to be the more easily fitted to 
the ankle (or arm) of the messenger under 
his clothes. It is crumpled, and shows 
evidences of having been used. This is 
the wording in facsimile :— 

GENERAL AMHERST, 

I can make no Change in the Position 
as you suggest no can I render you assistance in 
the matter. It is imperative that you hold the 
-left bank until the arrival of General How. 

June, 1759. eee. 
It does not Jook like a forgery. Who would 
have an interest in such ? and a forger would 
have added an r to “no” and a terminal e 
to the ‘‘ How.” 

The present Earl Amherst has searched 
among the family papers, but cannot find 
any letter to which the above would have 
been a reply. 

Unless the apparent place of writing be a 
cipher word, my opinion would be that it 
and all following the word ‘‘ matter ”’ are to 
deceive the enemy in case the ranger to 


Duquesne. 





whom it was entrusted should be captured. 
Duquesne was far to the west, and had 
been in our possession since the preceding 
year. It was the first intimation to Am- 
herst that Wolfe was before Quebec. The 
route to the rear and the Hudson, though 
long, was familiar to the rangers. Wolfe 
would not have given advice to Amherst 
as to his movements. The rendering of 
assistance might refer to the regret often 
expressed by Wolfe that, owing to some 
of the French frigates having escaped up 
the river, he could not with gunboats clear 
the route towards Montreal, and thus aid 
the other general. 

There may be traditions in the family of 
officers in one or the other of the armies, and 
I have not yet been able to find the family 
whence the dispatch came, although I am 
assured of its authenticity. 

Col. Howe, later a general officer, was at 
Wolfe’s side in June, 1759. 

Davip Ross McCorp. 

Temple Grove, Montreal. 


THE GREAT FIRE oF LONDON: aA Con- 
TEMPORARY LETTER.—The following extract 
from The Morning Post of 7 March may, 
I think, be deemed worthy of reproduction 
in ‘N. & Q.’ :— 

** A correspondent writes: Among the many 
interesting old documents which Mr. G. L. 
Courthope, the member for the Rye Division of 
Sussex, possesses is the following letter, which he 
has permitted me to copy and to send to the 
Morning Post for publication. It was written on 
the third day of the Great Fire of London, 1666, 
by the London agent or factor to the Courthope 
family, which owned extensive ironworks in 
Kent and Sussex. One of the few houses which 
survived in Leadenhall Street belonged to an 
ancestor of Mr. Courthope, Sir George Courthope, 
of Whiligh, a cousin of Mr. Alexander Courthope, 
of Sprivers, to whom this letter was addressed. 
The house survived until about 1878, when it was 
replaced by Africa House. The letter is as 
follows :— 

‘HONOURED Mr. CourTHOP,—I must begg 
your pdon if I write nonsense, for I am in a sadd 
condition, my house burnt and all my other houses 
in London to ye valor of 150 S. And (?) but as 
to your Accompts & business all is safe, only I 
have 5001. in S' Robert Viners hands. how they 
have disposd of your Cash I know not, but will 
make enquiry that soe I may supply your occasion 
as long as I am able you shal be sure to heare 
from me next weeke when I hope to satisfie your 
desires, but truly sd. have it ye saddest glow 
that ever was seen and [ believe there is’nt one 
house standing within ye walls except some few 
at Leadenhall Street & ffenchurch Street—it is 
still burning, and when it will cease none knows 
for ye french Preists have a world of fireballs 
which they scatter up & downe in all places. 
I saw one of their Balls this morning and there was 
taken 2 Bushells of them, soe that we can not 
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be safe any where till thes p’sons are destroyd 
which I hope his Ma** will see done. I have 
nothing more but that I shall ever be your 
devoted servant Hume: Tuck. 

Desolation, Sept. 6, 66. 

‘“* Mr. Houghton presents his respects to you, 
and is a sad man for ye Citty besides his own 
Losne. WitmoT CoRFIELD. 


** PLOWDEN.”’—In areview of Col. Chiche- 
ley Plowden’s recently published records of 
his family there occurs the following sen- 
tence, which may not be seen by all readers 
of ‘N. & Q.,’ but which would certainly 
interest that large number of them who 
study the meaning of place-names (The 
Atheneum, 7 March, p. 359) :— 

“ ....the proposed derivation of Plowden from 
plo (Cymric = clearing) and den (Saxon = 
wooded valley)—a hybrid apparently carefully 
compounded to express the not very obvious 
idea of a densely wooded clearing!” ~ 

ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 


“N. & Q. In Fiction.—Many of your 
contributors must have noted with interest 
the considerable part played by a copy of 
“N. & Q.’ in Mr. A. E. W. Mason’s latest 
novel, ‘The Witness for the Defence.’ I do 
not remember any other instances of its 
appearance in fiction, but if such exist they 
might well be put upon record for the sake 
of the annals of ‘N. & Q.’ 

MARGARET LAVINGTON. 


_ [Several instances are recorded in the contribu- 
tions at 9S. vii. 85, 155; xi. 265; xii. 151, 276, 454.] 


Pum May AND HIS BrIoGRAPHERS.—Sir 
Henry Lucy in ‘ Sixty Years in the Wilder- 
ness * (Cornhill Magazine, March issue) con- 
tributes some interesting reminiscences of 
Phil May, and states :— 

“Generous to a fault, he was the daily prey 
of a large class of hanger-on at, Fleet Street bars 
and late-night clubs. Anybody could get any- 
thing out of him by asking, and there were many 
who were not restrained by conscience in the 
matter.” 

The true history of Phil May’s struggling 
days has yet to be written. Not a few of 
those “‘who were not restrained by con- 
science ” really helped him previously, when 
he was on the verge of starvation. Most of 
the published reminiscences of Phil May, the 
biography of ‘ D.N.B.’ included, have been 
written by men who knew him only during 
his Punch days, and have little or no know- 
ledge of the St. Stephen’s Review period and 
the more shady days. 

It is not generally known that Phil May 
during more than two years of his life filled 
up a portion of his time with what is 
sometimes called “ penny-a-lining.” This 





included reports of inquests, accidents, fires, 
and labour strikes at the Docks and in the 
East End of London. He rarely used his 
own name on the “copy,” but generally 
that of the better-known ‘“liner,’’ the late 
Mr. Walter Duncan. Phil received two- 
thirds of the money for the “‘ copy ” used by 
the London newspapers, and Duncan the 
remainder for the use of his name. The 
accounts were always collected at the news- 
paper offices by Walter Duncan. 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


Attsop Piace.—In the discussion on the 
demolition of Mrs. Siddons’s house in Upper 
Baker Street, reference was made in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
(see 9 S. ix. 224, 355) to this short turning 
off the Marylebone Road. From an interest- 
ing article in The Pall Mall Gazette of 
12 March, ‘The Development of Baker Street,” 
one is now able to identify the name as 
associated with Allsop Farm, “along the 
boundary of which ” ran Upper Baker Street. 
We are further told that in 1820 the “ Cow 
Yard of Allsop’s Farm lay at the back of ” 
the offices of Messrs. George Head & Co., 
auctioneers and surveyors, in that street. 
This firm has now secured other premises in 
the immediate neighbourhood after nearly a 
century’s continuous occupation. 

Crcit CLARKE. 

Junior Athenzeum Club. 


SamMuEL ANNESLEY.—The Guardian of 
20 March contains an article headed ‘ New 
Light on the Wesleys,’ in which the relations 
between Samuel Wesley, father of John, 
and his brother-in-law are described in the 
light shed on them by discoveries of docu- 
ments in the India Office. The wills both 
of Samuel Annesley and his wife are quoted, 
and it would appear that he probably died 
about the year 1732. Tyerman’s ‘ Life of 
Samuel Wesley ’ gives no hint of Annesley’s 
being a married man, and says that 
‘all at once he suddenly disappeared, and no 
account was ever received, either of his person 
or his property. The probability is that he was 
robbed and murdered.’ 

His willis dated 1729, and that of his wife 
1732/3, and in both the expectations ‘of the 
Wesley family of legacies are utterly dis- 
appointed. 

Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch, in his novel 
‘Hetty Wesley,’ speaks of Annesley’s em- 
barkation for England and sudden disappear- 
ance from his cabin, and of his being found 
afterwards as a begging hermit among the 
Indian hills. Is not this worthy of mention 
in ‘N. & Q.’ ? E. L. H. Tew. 
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Kine’s CoLttece Hosprrat.—King’s Col- 
lege Hospital, recently demolished, stood on 
the south side of Portugal Street, and was 
founded in 1839, the buildings being on the 
site of the old workhouse of St. Clement 
Danes, and of an old parochial burial-ground 
called the “‘ Green Ground,” which was about 
a third of an acre in extent, the last recorded 
interment being in 1850. Among the celeb- 
rities buried here was Joe Miller, author of 
‘The Jest Book,’ who diced 15 Aug., 1738. 
A monument was erected to his memory, with 
an inscription said to be by Stephen Duck. 
This memorial, having become decayed, was 
restored in 1816. 

Many hundreds of coffins were unearthed 
during the recent clearance of this site ; 
the remains are in a remarkably good 
state of preservation, and they are being 
enclosed in shells and reinterred at Brook- 
lands Cemetery. 

Portugal Street was the last place in 
London where the stocks were set up, 
being on the north side of the street, facing 
King’s College Hospital. Near the old 
burial- ground was the ‘“ Grange” public- 
house, mentioned by Sir William Davenant 
in his ‘ Playhouse to Let’ as a haunt of the 
players. This hostelry with its old and 
picturesque inn-yard was demolished in 
1853, and its site absorbed by the Hospital. 

J. ARDAGH. 


gos See Oe AUTHOR OF PAMPHLET IDEN- 
TIFIED.—The Library of Congress has lately 
received a small pamphlet entitled 

“A brief Account of the Woollen Manufactury 
of England, With Relation To the Prejudice it 
Receives’ By the Clandestine Exportation of 
Wooll from Ireland into France [London: Printed 
for and Sold by A. Baldwin....Mpccvim.].” 
I do not know that the pamphlet is rare, 
but my reason for writing is that I think 
I can now furnish the author’s name. 

The Appendix contains the author’s reports 
on his ‘Survey of the Southern Coasts of 
Ireland, in order to prevent the exportation 
ot wool into France,’ signed “‘T. K.” In 
the Calendar of Treasury Papers, vol. iii., 
1702-7, there are several references which 
see.n to establish that Thomas Knox, ‘ Sur- 
veyor General of the coasts of Ireland,’”’ was 
the author of the pamphlet. Following are 
citations from the more significant items : 
“March 10, 1703/4. Letter from Thomas 
Knox to Mr. Secretary Lowndes, enclosing for 
the Ld. High Treasurer an answer to the Com™ 
of the Revenue’s Report, relating to the discovery 
made by him of a correspondence held and a trade 
carried on by sending wool from Ireland into 
France.”’—-P. 241. 





“ July 9, 1706. Copy of report of the [(Com® 
of Revenue] Ireland to the Lord High Trea- 
surer, as to the salary of Mt Thomas _ Knox. 
Dated Custom House, Dublin, 9th July, 1706.”— 
P. 448. 

“2? About Nov. 29] 1706. Petition of Thomas 
Knox, Esq., Surveyor General of the coasts of 
Ireland, for prevention of the export of wool 
into France. Petitioner had spent about four 
years and above 5001. in money on that service, 
and could not execute the office for 651. per ann., 
which was all that was allowed by the Com™ 
in Ireland.” —P. 473. 

So far I have been unable to find any 
biographical material regarding the author. 

It does not appear that the author’s 
name has heretofore been discovered. ‘The 
British Museum enters the pamphlet under 
“T. K.” The work is not mentioned at 
all in H. R. Wagner’s ‘Irish Economics : 
1700-1783. A Bibliography with Notes’ 
(London, 1907); or in the bibliography 
contained in A. E. Murray’s ‘ History of the 
Commercial and Financial Relations be- 
tween England and Ireland’ (London, 
P. S. King & Son, 1907). 

A. P. C. GRIFFIN. 

Library of Congress, Washington. 





Queries. 


WE. must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


“‘ STACKFREED.”’—This word is used by 
antiquaries as the name of a contrivance (a 
sort of brake) employed in early watches for 
the purpose now served by the fusee, viz., 
to equalize the impulse given by the main- 
spring. The earliest instance of the word 
that I have found is in the article ‘ Fusée’ 
in the ‘ Encyclopédie’ (1756), where it is 
spelt stochfred. It occurs in Berthoud’s 
‘ Histoire de la Mesure du Temps ’ (1802) as 
stack freed,and in Rees’s ‘ Cyclopedia ’ (1819), 
art. ‘ Clock,’ as stack-freed. I should be glad 
to be directed to any earlier instances in 
English, or to receive any information throw- 
ing light on the history and original form of 
the word. Where can the writer in the 
‘ Encyclopédie’ have found it ? 

HENRY BRADLEY. 

Oxford. 


BotHweE.u.—This name is found in Liver- 
pool. Although it sounds essentially Scotch, 
our fathers have told us that we came from 
Belfast. Is this probable? Could any 
correspondent set me on the track as to how 
to prove it ? L. V. 
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JoHN Swinren.—Could any reader tell 
me whether this member for Tamworth 
in the Long Parliament belonged to a 
Staffordshire family, or, as asserted by 
Capt. Anson in his ‘ Life of the Earl of 
St. Vincent,’ to a Worcestershire family ? 
If Capt. Anson is correct, what part of 
Worcestershire did he come from ? 

ALFRED R. Woop. 


‘ALE Famittes.—I shall he glad to 
Ceceive any information concerning West- 
Country (especially Dorset) Gale families. 
More particularly, can any of your readers 
locate— 

1. Parentage and place of birth, c. 1734, 
of Robert Gale, yeoman, who married 
Rebecca, daughter of Andrew and Mary 
White, at Hilton, 6 Feb., 1759, by licence ? 
If, as I am informed, the marriage licences 
for the Dorset portion of the ancient Diocese 
of Bristol were burnt in the Chartist Riots 
of 1832, this source of information is closed. 
According to a fly-leaf inscription, ‘“‘ Robert 
Gale went to Hilton 1756.” He farmed there 
—which farm (‘‘ Upper” or “ Lower’’) I 
do not know. Five children were born to 
Robert and Rebecca Gale at Hilton: the 
eldest, John White Gale, in 1760, and the 
youngest, Jonathan Gale, in December, 1768. 
Robert Gale afterwards went from Hilton 
to Chaldon West, where he died 2 Aug., 
1792, aged 58, his will being in the Bland- 
ford Probate Registry. His tombstone is in 
the churchyard at East Chaldon (Chaldon 
Herring), where he was churchwarden. Any 
other information concerning him will be 
welcome. 

2. Marriage, between 1785 and 1794, of 
Jonathan and Sarah Gale ? 

F. R. Gate. 

103, Abingdon Road, Kensington. 


SHAFTESBURY’S ‘JUDGMENT or HeEr- 
cULES.’—In his introduction to his edition 
of the ‘Second Characters’ of Shaftesbury 
{Cambridge University Press, 1914) Dr. 
Rand tells us that the essay ‘A Notion of 
the Historical Draught or Tablature of the 
Judgment of Hercules’ was first printed in 
French in the Journal des Scavans for 
November, 1712, “a fact,’ he goes on to 
say, “which has strangely escaped the atten- 
tion of bibliographers.” I have looked in 
vain for the essay in the Journal des Scavans 
for 1712; and I may mention also that it 
does not appear in the Bibliothéque Choisie 
of Le Clerc, who was to have been asked to 
get it printed. Can any of your readers tell 
me where it appeared in its French form ? 

H. B. 





Briers.—In this parish, as in many others, 
the registers contain a list of briefs collected 
for various objects. I have read a good 
deal on the subject, but can find no informa- 
tion as to the number of churches in which 
each brief was directed to be read. Was 
the area the Rural Deanery, the Arch- 
deaconry, or the diocese? It surely could 
not be the whole of England! . 

EK. L. H. Trew. 

Upham Rectory, Hants. 


AvuTHORS WANTED.—-(1) Will some reader 
kindly give me chapter and verse for a 
dictum, attributed to some Victorian poli- 
tician, asserting the superiority in political 
value of The Times newspaper over the 
‘ Histories ’ (sic) of Thucydides ? 

H. K. Sr. J. S. 

Ashfield, Bedford. 


(2) ““My camp is in the West.”—A set 
of verses with the above refrain appeared 
in The Star many years ago. I should be 
glad to know the author’s name, and if the 


verses ever appeared in a volume. 
Wn. H. PEET. 


Where can I find the poem containing 
the following words ?— 

**God give us men at a time like this, men of 
great hearts, strong minds, true faith, and willing 
hands : : 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill, 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy, 

Men who possess opinions and a will, 

Men who love honour, men who cannot lie. 

God give us men. 

I am told that they are from a poem by 
J. G. Holland, entitled ‘ Wanted,’ but I 
cannot trace either the poem or the writer. 

RoBeErT J. PATERSON. 


BroGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
I should be glad to obtain any information 
about the following Old Westminsters :— 
(1) Henry Haddon, admitted 1731, aged 14 ; 
(2) James Haldene, admitted 1737, aged 10; 
(3) Jonathan Hall, admitted 1718, aged 9; 
(4) Moses Hall, admitted 1741, aged ll: 
(5) Perey Francis Hall, admitted 1811: 
(6) George Hallam, admitted 1769; (7) 
Robert Spencer Hallet, admitted 1794: 
(8) James Hallett, admitted 1788; (9) John 
Hallett, admitted 1781; (10) John Douglas 
Hallett, born 1 Oct., 1805, admitted 1816 ; 
(11) Edward Halliday, admitted 1732, aged 
10; (12) Nicholas Halpen, admitted 1740, 
aged 12; (13) Vanham Halt, admitted 1739, 
aged 13; and (14) William Halse, born 

5 May, 1817, admitted 1827. 
wii: G. F. R. B. 
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BATTLEDORE AND SHUTTLECOCK: TECH- 
NICAL TERMS. —Can any one indicate a 
source that will give the technical terms 
in the game of battledore and shuttlecock 
as it was played in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century ? I wish especially to under- 
stand the use of “ pur ”’ as employed in this 
game when the shuttlecock fell to the ground. 

MP. YT. 

Michigan. 


AN ANTEDATED PATENT OF NOBILITY.— 
Defoe, writing in Applebee's Journal 19 Aug., 
1721, says :— 

“Cardinal Alberoni is going to marry his 
daughter to the Marquis de Bracciano; in con- 
sideration of which Match the Pope raises the 
Family of Alberoni to the Dignities of Nobles, and 
Antedates the Patent two hundred Years; so that 
at one Stroke it is made a very ancient Family.’’— 
—* Uncollected Works,’ ii. 419, ed. Lee, 


Was it a practice of other European 
sovereigns of the eighteenth century to 
antedate such patents ? 

A. L. MayHew. 

Oxford. 


““CoRVICER,”? AN OLD TRADE.—In the 
published parish ‘ Registers of Conway,’ 
between the years 1588 and 1679, we come 
across twelve entries, at least, where a man 
is described as ‘“Corvicer’’ (sometimes 
shortened “ Cor.”’). Let the last entry, the 
one for 1679, serve as a type: ‘‘ Baptizat 
1679 | Johannes filius Thome Williams, 
Corvicer, May 22°.” This description is not 
confined to the above Registers. In Browne 
Willis’s ‘ Bangor,’ p. 3, we read this tran- 
script: ‘‘ Here lyeth the body of Owen 
Parry, | Corvicer, who died the 14" of 
Febru | ary 1712. Aged 57.” Will some 
reader, who has access to the more ex- 
haustive reference books, inform one who 
has consulted all ordinary ones within his 
reach what trade was that of the ‘‘ corvicer,”’ 
and what is the origin of the word? I have 
a presumption that corvicer=cooper, but 
I can get no corroboration of it. 

T. Liecaip JONES. 

Yspytty Vicarage, Bettws-y-Coed. 

[The corvicer was a shoemaker. The quotations 
in the ‘N.E.D.’ under ‘Corviser’ range from 1401 
to 1725. ‘The second quotation (1467) is: ‘‘ That the 
corvesers bye ther lether in the seid yeld halle.’ 
The derivation is from Cordubense, Cordubanum, 
the Latinized form of Cordova j 


VOLTAIRE IN ENGLAND.—I want to know 
in what number of what magazine Voltaire’s 
notes in English for his ‘ Letters on England ’ 
were lately published. I saw the announce- 
ment two or three months ago. J. F. R. 





Brian Duppa, Bishop oF WINCHESTER.— 
1. After his ordination in 1614 Duppa 
travelled on the Continent. Where may I 
find an account of this tour ? 

2. (Duplicate.) Is the name “ Duppas 
Hill” (Croydon) connected with the family ? 

3. The following names appear in wills 
(Canterbury), letters, and other documents 
connected with Brian Duppa. Can any one 
give me any further information ? 

(a) Hy. Brooke of London, mercer (1595). 
I think he was stepfather to Mrs. Turke 
and Mrs. Jeff. Duppa. 

(6) Mr. John Turke. 

(c) John Greate, yeoman (1593). 

(d) John Eaton, gent. (1594). 

(e) Ralph Cardiffe, gent. (willed to be 
buried in Lewisham Church, 1594). 

({) Wm. Smith (married Alice Duppa, and 
built a house on Croome’s Hill, Greenwich). 

(g) Who was Miles Duppa, who married 
Jane Jones in 1606 at St. Saviour’s, South- 
wark ? (He was not the iteiied ee? 


‘* AN HONEST MAN AND A GOOD BOWLER.” 
—I find this quoted in a pamphlet dated 
1697 as “‘a good old saying.” I shall be 
glad to have an early reference to its use, 
It is probably of Lancashire origin. 

‘ ‘Henry FISHWICK. 

The Heights, Rochdale. 


Witkinson’s Iron CuHapet.—lIn several 
accounts of the well-known eighteenth- 
century ironmaster John Wilkinson mention 
is made of an iron chapel which he is said 
to have built at Bilston, Staffs. One 
version is that the window-frames and the 
pulpit only were of iron. I should be in- 
terested to have the true facts of the case, 
with date. Are there any remains, ¢.g., 
of the pulpit, existing at the present day? 

H. W. Dickinson. 


Sm NatTHantieL Mrap.—I am anxious 
to find the will of Sir Nathaniel Meade (or 
Mead), only child of William and Sarah 
(Fell) Meade, members of the Society of 
Friends. He was born 1684, entered at the 
MiddleTemple 1700, became Serjeant-at-Law, 
was knighted, and died April, 1760, ‘‘ at his 
house in Litchfield Street, near Newport 
Market,’’ London. He had left the Society 
of Friends. From his father he inherited 
estates in Essex (Gooseyes or Goosehayes, 
which he sold), Middlesex, and Kent. 
Searches have been made from 1760 to 
1769 in Prerogative Court of Canterbury ; 
Commissary Court, London; Consistory 
Court, London; Archdeaconry, London ; 
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Com., London (Essex and Herts); Arch., 
Essex; Arch., Middlesex; Arch., Colchester ; 
Peculiar of the Arches, London; Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul’s. It is believed that he 
died unmarried, or at least left no children, 
but proof is wanted. 

I have the references to him in the London 
Chronicle, the ‘D.N.B.,’ and Webb’s ‘ Fells 
of Swarthmoor Hall.’ Any information 
will be gratefully received, and may be sent 
direct to (Miss) E. C. ABRAHAM. 

Grassendale Park, Liverpool. 


Kenprick oF REapinc.—In The Genea- 
logist, New Series, vol. xxvii. part iii., 
January, 1911, under heading ‘ Marriage 
Licences of Salisbury,’ is the following :— 

** 1629. Kendricke, Thomas, of St. Giles in Read- 
ing, clothier, 22, and Mary Finnamore, of North 
Inkshe, co. Berks, sp., 20. 28 Ap.” 

In the same publication, Old Series, 
vol. v. p. 282, there is the pedigree entered 
at the Visitation, showing Thomas Kenrick 
of Reading, ob. 1664, married to Martha, 
dau. to Sir Henry Davy; their eldest son 
William, cet. 32, 11 March, 1664, afterwards 
created a baronet. This is confirmed by 
Coates in his ‘History of Reading,’ p. 384: 
extracts from the Registers of St. Giles’s, 
Reading :— 

“Marriage, 1630, Feb. 14. Mr. Thomas Kendricke 
and Mrs. Martha Davye. 

* Baptism, 1631, Dec. 26. William Kenricke, the 
sonne of Thomas.”’ 

The question is, Did the marriage of 
Kendrick and Finnamore take place? if 
so, when did the first wife die, and was 
William her child? It is significant that 
William is described as son of Thomas, 
whereas subsequent entries (1637 and 1641) 
say ‘‘son of Thomas and Martha.” It is 
just possible that the first wife died in child- 
bed, and the baptism of William was delayed 
until after the second marriage. 

‘North Inkshe” is no doubt North 
Hinksey, near Oxford, where a family of 
Fynmores then lived. 

R. J. FYNMORE. 

Sandgate. 


‘“* BURGANES.”’ — What are the meaning 
and derivation of this word ? It occurs in 
North-Country charters of the twelfth cen- 
tury as a description of tilled land having 
some special physical characteristic. Is it 
related to the Irish term boreen or bohereen, 
a fenced or walled lane, possibly also a 
‘headland ”’ in the arable fields ?_ It occurs 
in the forms borrance, barras, and burwains. 
The last form is frequently found as the 
name of a messuage. Is the word related 





to borran, burian, burrent (a mound, a heap 
of stones, a fox-earth) ? 
Borains, Borganes, and Borganessat occur 
in the chartulary of Wetherhal Priory. 
W. F. 


An Opera Pass.—A Canadian gentleman 
whose home is on the banks of the St. 
Lawrence recently unearthed an ivory disk 
which had evidently been underground for 
very many years. Its thickness is about 
an eighth of an inch, and its diameter one 
and a half inches, whilst its finish is first class. 
On one side is well engraved in black letters : 
“Lady Lucy Eleanor Lowther, Box 44, 
.2.” On the reverse: ‘‘ Opera 1836.”’ 

What were the use and object of this 
disk? and, incidentally, was Lady Lucy 
Eleanor Lowther in any way connected 
with Canada, either in her maidenhood or 
after marriage ? L. Epye, Lieut.-Col. 

United Service Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 


** KEMENDYNE.’’—A house I know has 
this name. Can any reader tell me if it is 
taken from any book, place, &c., or is 
purely fanciful ? Nasoom SPpRUvIT. 





Replies. 


UNCOLLECTED KIPLING ITEMS. 
(11 S. viii. 441, 464, 485, 515; ix. 34, 93, 
134.) 


I can add a few details of other items not 
mentioned by Mr. Youne. 

For ‘My Personal Experiences with a 
Tiger ’ read ‘ My Personal Experiences with 
a Lion.’ It appeared, as stated, in The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, and begins ‘‘ Now 
this is a really, truly tale, Best Beloved.” 
It is illustrated with photographs by the 
author. 

‘The Sin of Witchcraft’ appeared also 
in Harper’s Weekly (America) for 17 March, 
1900. It contained a portrait of the author, 
two decorations, and a photograph of 
Parliament House, Cape Town. It was 
marred by many misprints. ? 

Among the stories of the Boer War which 
appeared in The Daily Express in 1900 were 
two not given by Mr. Youne: ‘ With 
Number Three’ (four issues of the paper) 
and ‘ Surgical and Medical’ (two issues). 

As regards verse, ‘The Dove of Dacca’ 
is included in ‘ Collected Verse of Rudyard 
Kipling,’ published by Hodder & Stoughton. 
‘The Last of the Light Brigade’ appeared 
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originally in The St. James’s Gazette (date 
unknown). There are ten verses. ‘The 
Quest’ is a poem of four verses. It ap- 
peared in Hutchinson’s ‘ Book of Beauty 
(Late-Victorian)’ in 1896. I have the book 
in my collection. ‘Things and the Man’ 
appeared in The Times of 1 Aug., 1904. 
‘The Sons of Martha’ appeared in The 
Boston Post (U.S.), 28 April, 1907. 

Of short stories, I feel almost certain that 
‘Mrs. Hauksbee Sits Out’ and ‘ Bitters 
Neat ’ were included in the Edition de Luxe 
published by Macmillan, as is probably 
‘Haunted Subalterns.’ The Limerick ad- 
dressed to The Cantab began “‘ There once 
was a writer who wrote.” (I have the copy 
of the paper in my possession. ) 

I was in the United States in 1900, and 
have preserved several cuttings from Ameri- 
can newspapers containing verses by Mr. 
Kipling. Unfortunately, I have not pre- 
served the names of the papers, nor can I 
give the dates. In 1900 a paper published 
some verses entitled ‘ Rudyard’s Regrets. 
Sent to the Kipling Club of Yale University, 
New Haven, U.S.A.’ There are six verses. 
The first runs thus :— 

Attind, ye lasses of swate Parnasses, 

And wipe me burnin’ tears away, 

For I’m declinin’ a chanst of dinin’ 

Wid the boys at Yale on the fourteenth May. 

Another American paper published in 
1900 some lines of Mr. Kipling’s with the 
following explanatory paragraph :— 

“Several years ago F. D. Underwood, now 
General Manager of the Baltimore and Ohio Road, 
named two stations in Michigan ‘ Rudyard’ and 
‘ Kipling.’ A mutual friend informed Mr. Kip- 
ling, and the author sent Mr. Underwood his 
photograph with these lines at the back.” 

There are three verses, and I quote the 
first :— 
“Wise is the child who knows his sire,”’ 
The ancient proverb ran ; 
But wiser far the man who knows 
How, where, and when his offspring grows, 
For who the mischief would suppose 
I ’ve sons in Michigan ? 

I have another cutting, apparently from 
a London paper, headed ‘‘ Cape Town, Ap!: 
18, 1900.” It goes on to say :— 

“Mr. Kipling has written the following inscrip- 
tion for the memorial that is being erected in 
Kimberley to those whd fell during the siege :— 
This for a charge to our children, in sign of the 

price we paid, 

The price we paid for freedom, which comes 

unsoiled to our hand. 
Read, revere, and uncover—Here are the victors 


aid, 
— died for the city, being sons of the 
and. 





In the ‘ Navy League Guide to the Coro- 
nation Review,’ 1902, are some _ verses 
called ‘The Houses,’ by Kipling. The first 
line runs thus :— 

*Twixt my house and thy house the pathway is 
broad. 

In September, 1897, in a London paper, 
a Limerick by Kipling was published, which 
he had sent to a daughter of Lord Aberdeen. 
I quote it in full :— 

There was once a small boy of Quebec, 
Who was buried in snow to the neck. 
When asked ‘‘ Are you friz ? ” 
He replied, ‘* Yes, I is, 
But we don’t call this cold in Quebec.” 

In 1899, probably, a London magazine 
(again my cutting does not give the title) 
said that the editor of The Horsmonden 
School Budget was successful in obtaining a 
two-page article from Mr. Kipling at the 
modest rate of 3d. per page. The article I 
quote went on to say: ‘* A Kipling Number 
now fetches 10s. 6d.” 

Has ‘ The Cuckoo Song,’ which appeared 
or was quoted in a London paper in Septem- 
ber, 1909, been included in any of the 
collected poems ? I think not. J. R. H. 





Fox or STRADBROKE, SUFFOLK (11 S. 
ix. 168, 216).—I am much cbliged to Cot. 
Fynmore for the note on Nathaniel Fox 
in the will of Robert Jenner of Widhill, 
Wilts, 1651. In his ‘ History of Suffolk’ 
(1845, vol. ii.), under Worlingham, Suckling 
says that Charles James Fox the statesman 
(b. 1749, d. 1806) was of the family of Fox 
of Stradbroke. In the ‘D.N.B.’ the states- 
man is shown to have been a grandson of 
Sir Stephen Fox (b. 1627, d. 1716), who 
aided Charles II. to escape, and was knighted 
in 1665. He was also a statesman and M.P. 
for Wiltshire. Sir Stephen had two cele- 
brated sons: Stephen, his heir, created 
Earl of Ilchester, and Henry Fox (b. 1705, 
d. 1774), created first Baron Holland (father 
of Charles James). 

A search among the Suffolk wills yields 
that of Simon Fox of Stradbroke, which 
was dated 1658, proved 1661. He left 
his houses and lands at Stradbroke to 
his son Simon Fox on condition he paid 
his (the testator’s) son Nathaniel Fox 1601. 
To his wife Elizabeth he left 40/. a year in 
lieu of dower, and certain rooms in the 
house at Stradbroke during her widowhood, 
&e. He also left 10J. for a marriage-ring to 
his daughter Elizabeth Barrett. So far no 
will of Simon the son can be found; possibly 
he was the “Simon” buried in 1697 at 
Stradbroke. 
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There is the will of a John Fox the elder 
(dated 25 Aug., 1699, proved 9 Nov., 1702), 
styled ‘“‘ Gentleman of Stradbroke.” He left 


“*to Charles Fox my eldest son 201. lent by Rev. 
William Bed ord to my said son Charles, to be 
repaid him by my executors. To youngest son 
John Fox messuages and lands in Stradbroke 
and Wingfield, to be used by him to pay my 
debts. To said son John 2501. due to me from 
Newenson Fox, gent., my kinsman, towards 
paying my debts. To said son John Fox 2001. 
due to me from Joseph Fox, my kinsman, given 
me by the will of Simon Fox, gent., my late 
brother deceased, to be likewise used to pay 
my debts. To Simon and Elizabeth Fox, son 
and daughter of the said Charles Fox, my eldest 
son. To John and Susan, son and daughter 
of my said son John Fox. My son John Fox to 
be sole executor and residuary legatee. Witnesses 
Giles Carver, Thomas Neale, John Fella.” 

It should be noted that in 1673 ‘‘ Nevinson 
Fox’ had a grant of arms (see Add. MSS. 
Brit. Museum 22,883). It says in an old 
Peerage, under ‘ Ilchester,’ that Sir Stephen 
Fox had an augmentation of his paternal 
arms. It would be interesting to know if 
this “‘ John Fox the elder ”’ was the ‘ Major 
John Fox” who loyally behaved himself 
in the late rebellion, suffering severe im- 
prisonments (see ante, p. 168). 

In the will of Joseph Fox of Stradbroke, 
Esq. (also at Ipswich, Archdeaconry Court 
Register, 1749, fo. 165),dated 20 Dec., 1748, he 
leaves to his eldest son Joseph Fox his copy- 
holds in Stradbroke, Hoxne, Weybread, &<. : 


“T confirm unto dearly beloved wife Anne all 
such lands, &c., as were settled on her before 
her marriage. Also all my freehold messuages, 
lands, &c., &c., in Stradbroke for term of her 
natural life (she paying such sums as are due from 
me to my son Thomas F'ox as shall appear to have 
been given to him by the wills of Frances Fox, his 
godmother, and Thomas Barker, his godfather, 
long since deceased). On her death the lands to 
remain to my eldest son, Joseph Fox, and his 
heirs, and in default of such unto my son Thomas 
Fox and his heirs, and in default unto Felix Fox 
my son.” 

This will presumably establishes the 
identity of this Joseph Fox with the Joseph 
buried at Stradbroke on 31 Dec., 1748. A 
Thomas, son of Joseph and Anne Fox, was 
baptized there on 23 Feb., 1717, possibly the 
“son Thomas Fox ”’ of the will 1748. Also 
a Felix was baptized 29 Aug., 1733, buried 
4 Aug., 1757. The baptism of Joseph Fox, 
the testator’s eldest son, is not in the Strad- 
broke registers. It is noteworthy that this 
last testator leaves 


“land and premises in Withersdale, co. Suffolk, 
to be appropriated towards the cleaning and 
repairing of the family tomb of the Foxes which 
be buried in the churchyard at Stradbroke, and 
any overplus to be given to the poor on Palm 
Sunday.” 





Possibly Joseph Fox, who married Elizabeth 
Smallpiece at Worlingham in 1756, was 
Joseph, eldest son of this Joseph and Anne 
his wife, whose sons were baptized Joseph, 
Sanford, Simon, and Stephen. The last 
name is reminiscent of Sir Stephen Fox, 
knighted by Charles IT. for loyalty in 1665. 
(What relation was he to Major John Fox, 
who suffered in the rebellion, and to Simon 
Fox the elder, whose will was proved in 
1661, and who left a son Nathaniel Fox, 
besides his heir Simon Fox ?) It is note- 
worthy that Sir Stephen Fox was twice 
married: first to Elizabeth, daughter of 
William Whittle of Lancashire, by whom 
he had three children: Charles Fox, Pay- 
master to the Forces, died s.p. in 1713; 
Elizabeth, married Charles, Lord Corn- 
wallys; and Jane, married the Earl of 
Northampton. By his second marriage, 
with Christian, daughter of the Rev. Charles 
Hope (she died 1718), he had Stephen 
(Earl of Ilchester) and Henry Fox (Baron 
Holland). Sir Stephen was 89 when he died 
in 1716. Was his father a brother of 
Simon Fox of Stradbroke, living there in 
1625, and probably father of Theodore Fox, 
son of a Simon buried there 11 March, 
1624? Thomas, son of the same, was buried 
23 Jan., 1625. It all becomes very interest- 
ing, and could surely be discovered through 
the history of the rebellion, although it is 
curious that the old Peerages do not attempt 
to find an ancestry for that well-known 
Cavalier Sir Stephen Fox. A. ¥. Z. 


Yarmouth. 


Mito As A SURNAME (11 S. ix. 250).— 
This surname is of far greater antiquity 
than the eighteenth century. In 1291 
Milo of Oystergate, in the parish of St. 
Magnus the Martyr, London Bridge, be- 
queathed his house, shops, and rents at 
Oystergate to the said church for the main- 
tenance of a burning lamp before the great 
cross at the high altar (Hennessy’s ‘ Eccle- 
siasticum Repertorium ’). 

REGINALD JACOBS. 


BrEAST TACKLE: PusH-PLovuGH (11 S. ix. 
109, 194, 234).—The human plough—so dis- 
tinguished from the horse-plough—is still 
used at the old-fashioned villages of Ilming- 
ton and Snitterfield, near Stratford-on- 
Avon. A very old specimen of this curious 
and laborious instrument of husbandry is 
in the possession of our local botanist, Mr. 
F. G. Savage. A leathern apron is worn by 
the user of such ploughs to mitigate friction 
on the body. Wm. JAGGARD. 
Rose Bank, Stratford-on-Avon. 
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Oxtp Lonpon Vio.rns (11 S. ix. 247).— 
In Stainer’s ‘Violin Makers’ (one of 
Novello’s ‘‘ Primers,’?) Edward Pamphilon 
is stated to have been ‘‘a maker in 
London, on London Bridge, about 1680-90.” 
And after a description of his violins and 
tenors of small pattern is added :— 

“His instruments are still much liked; their 
similarity to those made in Brescia led to labels of 

Gasparo da Sald ’ being placed in them, a decep- 
tion all the more easily carried out as few Pam- 
philon labels exist. Label: ‘Edward Pam- 
philon, April the 3rd, 1685.’ ”’ 

J. S. SHEDLOCK. 


Lreyson Famity (11 8S. ix. 248). — 
Thomas Leyson (Leson), B.A. sup. 16 Dec., 
1510; chaplain B.Can.L. 3 Feb., 1510/11; 
B.D. sup. 29 July, 1512, at Oxon; Abbat of 
the Monastery of St. Mary of Neath, of the 
Cistercian Order, in Glamorganshire ; _per- 
haps Preb. of Lichfield 1520. See ‘ Fasti,’ 
i. 35. 

Griffin Leyson, B.C.L. 1 Aug., 1524, 
D.C.L. 24 Jan., 1532/3, at Oxon; advocate 
14 March, 1533/4; Dean of the Arches (by 
Cranmer), and Judge of High Court of 
Admiralty 1549-56 ; promoted Reformation 
under Edward VI., but relapsed into po- 
pery (sic); licensed 3 May, 1544, to marry 
Lady Joyce Gammage, widow; Rector of 


Wyddial, Herts, 1535; died 1555. See 
Lansdowne MS. 980, f. 184; ‘ London 
Marriage Licences,’ ed. Foster; Coote’s 


‘ Civilians,’ 32; and Foster’s ‘ Index Eccl.’ 

Geoffry Leyson, B.C.L., B.Can.L. sup- 
May, 1531, at Oxon. 

Antony Leyson (Lyeson), B.C.L. Oxon, 
8 Oct., 1539. 

Thomas Leyson, scholar, New Coll., 1567 ; 
Fellow 1569; B.A. detd. 1571-2; M.A. 
1 Feb., 1575/6; B.Med. 8 July, 1583; 
Proctor 1583. Born at Neath; practised 
at Bath; ‘‘a Latin poet.” See ‘ Athen.,’ 
uu. 27; OS. xi. 10; and ‘D.N.B.,’ 
Kxxii,. 217. 

Morgan Leyson, s. Evans of Laleston, 
co. Glamorgan, pp. Christ Church, matric. 
20 May, 1675, aged 20; B.A. from Jesus 
Coll. 20 March, 1678/9; M.A. 1682; Rector 
of Llangan, co. Glamorgan, 1686; father of 
next. 

Evan Leyson, s. Morgan of Llangan, co. 
Glamorgan, cler. Jesus Coll. Oxon, matric. 
12 March, 1705/6, aged 16. 

Morgan Leyson, s. Morgan of Llangan, 
eler. Jesus Coll. Oxon, matric. 12 March, 
1705/6, aged 15; B.A. 1709; M.A. 1712; 
B.D. 1719; Rector of Longworth, Berks, 
1728. 





John Leyson, s. Morgan of Longworth, 


Berks, cler. Jesus Coll. Oxon, matric. 
9 May, 1749, aged 17; B.A. 1753. 

Thomas Leyson, s. John of Chesildon, 
Wilts, cler. Jesus Coll. Oxon, matric. 11 Nov.; 
1774, aged 16; B.A. 1780; M.A. 1812; 
Vicar of Bassaleg, co. Monmouth, 1782, and 
Rector of Tredonnock and Pantleague 1812; 
until death 8 Feb., 1838. 

William Leyson, s. William of Neath, co. 
Glamorgan, pleb. Jesus Coll. Oxon, matric. 
22 June, 1786, aged 18. 

John Leyson, s. Thomas of Bassaleg, cler. 
University Coll., matric. 21 Jan., 1808, aged 
18; B.A. from St. Alban Hall, 1813. See 
‘Eton School Lists.’ A. R. BAyLey. 


Sr. Pancras: BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PARISH 
(11 S. ix. 191, 235).—From the list provided 
at the latter reference Mr. Clinch’s ‘ Maryle- 
bone and St. Pancras’ has been omitted. 
The most important MS. history is that of 
John Martin, prepared between 1824 and 
1829, in nine lavishly illustrated volumes. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


History oF GLASS-MAKING AND THE GLASS 
TRADE (11S. ix. 230).—As regards the manu- 
facture of optical glass, the article by Sir 
David Gill upon the telescope in ‘ The Ency- 
clopedia Britannica,’ ninth edition, is most 
valuable. It is an excellent précis of all the 
facts. Andrew Ure’s ‘Dictionary of Arts 
and Sciences’ contains an excellent brief 
account, also with various recipes, for making 
flint glass. Chester Moor Hall and John 
Dollond are both in ‘D.N.B.,’ and both 
biographies are written by Miss A. M. 
Clerke. Chester Moor Hall showed his in- 
difference to the claims of priority by taking 
no part in the trial Dollond v. Champness in 
1766. Lord Mansfield held that as Hall had 
** confined his discovery to his closet, and the 
public were not acquainted with it, Dollond 
was to be considered the inventor.”’ 


At a meeting of the Royal Astronomical 
Society held on 9 May, 1886, a legal docu- 
ment signed by Chester Moor Hall was 
presented to the Society by Mr. R. B. Prosser 
of the Patent Office. On the same occasion 
Mr. Ranyard made the following interesting 
statement respecting Hall :— 

‘* Some years ago very little was known about 
Moor Hall. It was known that, about seven 
years after the patent for making achromatic 
object-glasses was granted to Dollond, his claim 
to the invention was disputed by other instrument- 
makers, amongst them by a Mr. Champness, an 
instrument-maker of Cornhill, who began to 
infringe the patent, alleging that John Dollond 
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was not the real inventor, and that such telescopes 
had been made twenty-five years before the 
granting of his patent by Mr. Moor Hall. John 
Dollond, to whom the Copley Medal of the Royal 
Society had been given for his invention, was 
then dead, and his son brought an action for 
infringing the patent against Champness. There 
is no report of the case, but the facts are referred 
to in the reports of subsequent cases. It appears 
that workmen who had been employed by Mr. 
Moor Hall were examined, and proved that they 
had made achromatic object-glasses as early as 
1733. Dollond’s patent was not set aside, though 
the evidence with regard to the prior manufacture 
was accepted by Lord Mansfield, who tried the 
case, as having been satisfactorily proved.... 
Mr. Hall was a bencher of the Inner Temple, and 
was alive at the time of the action. He was a 
man of some property, and is spoken of on his 
tombstone as an excellent lawyer and mathe- 
matician. He was not a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, but must certainly have known of the 
gift of the Copley Medal to Dollond. It is very 
curious the conflicting evidence we have to recon- 
cile, but I think the balance of evidence is in 
favour of there having been a prior invention 
of achromatic object-glasses before the date of 
Dollond’s patent.’’ — Astron. Register, 1886 ; see 
also The Observatory, 1886. 

Hall resided at New Hall, Sutton, Essex, 
where he died 17 March, 1771, aged 67. His 
elder sister Martha Hall put up a marble 
monument to him in Sutton Church, defining 
him as a judicious lawyer, an able mathema- 
tician, a polite scholar, a sincere friend, and 
a magistrate of the strictest integrity. Hall’s 
autograph is suspended in the Council room 
of the Royal Astronomical Society. 

Pierre Louis Guinand is referred to by Sir 
David Gill in ‘ Ency. Brit.’ (article ‘ Tele- 
scope’); but there was a contemporary 
book about him in English : ‘‘ Some Account 
of the late M. Guinand and of the Discovery 
made by him in the Manufacture of Flint 
Glass for Large Telescopes. By E. R. 1825.” 
There is a good biography of him in the 
‘Grand Dictionnaire Larousse’ and in 
Hoefer’s ‘ Biographie Universelle.’ The 
secret of Guinand’s methods was, I believe, 
conveyed after his death to the eminent 
firm of Chance Brothers of Birmingham, the 
makers of large disks of optical glass. 

Heavy duties were levied on glass in the 
seventeenth century, and the glassmakers 
petitioned in 1695-7 continually to have these 
duties removed. There are numerous single- 
sheet petitions in the B.M. The information 
which Mr. OwEN is seeking as to taxes on 
glass will no doubt be found in the Report 
of Commissioners of Excise Inquiry on the 
Duties on Glass, 1835. This report has 
historical notices with references to glass, and 
papers on various branches of the glass 
trade. A. L. HuMPHREYS. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 





An interesting article on the giant tele- 
scope at the Paris Exhibition of 1900 
appeared in Pearson’s Magazine for May, 
1900, in which the process of making glass 
for optical purposes is described. The 
lenses are there stated to have been made 
by M. Mantois of Paris, the direct successor 
of Guinand. 

I have before me a price-list of Chance 
Brothers & Co., Soho, Birmingham, of April, 
1880, of their Optical Glass for Astronomical 
Purposes, in which it is stated that 


‘*the process by which our optical glass is manu- 
factured is that which was first introduced by 
Guinand of Solothurn, in Switzerland.” 


In the ‘Imperial Dictionary of Universal 
Biography ’ there is a short notice of Pierre 
Louis Guinand (born in 1748, died 1824) 
referred to in Chance’s price-list. I believe 
that the ingredients—or, at all events, their 
proportions—-are a trade secret, no patent 
ever having been taken out. 

There is a large number of works under 
the heading of ‘ Glass and Glass-making,’ in 
English, French, and German, in the library 
of the Patent Office, London. The list is 
too long to give here, but the Catalogue can 
be obtained for 6d. It is No. 2 of that 
Library’s series. E. A. Fry. 

227, Strand, W.C. 


Perhaps the following may prove useful 
to your correspondent inquiring re the 
above :— 

**Salvino degli Armati had invented a process for 
making glass of a lenticular shape, and Bacon took 
up this invention, and, having perfected it, made 
achromatic glasses and the lalessonn.*—Lostein, 
‘Science and Literature in the Middle Ages,’ 
p. 180, 

Perhaps some of the following works 
might contain further information :— 

‘On the Nature and Physical History of Glass 
and its Applications in Practical Chemistry.’ 
KE. W. Brayley. 1845. 

‘Manufacture of Glass for Optical Purposes.’ 
M. Faraday. Trans. Royal Soc., vol. exx. 

‘Theorie und Geschichte der photographischen 
Objektivs.’” M.v. Rohr. Berlin, 1899. 

There are preserved in the vestry of All 
Saints’ Church, Pavement, York, two lenses 
which were formerly in the lantern in the 
tower of the church, which was lighted 
to guide travellers through the Forest of 
Galtres towards the city. They are at 
present mounted in a frame close to the wall, 
and appear, as nearly as can be judged, to 
be double convex, about eight inches in 
diameter, and to have turned ‘“‘ anbittie ” 
in the making. Joun A. KNOWLES. 
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Wit11AM Ive (11 8. ix. 291).—-This should 
be Simon Ive, of whom there is a good ac- 
count in Grove’s ‘ Dictionary,’ vol. ii. p. 515, 
second edition, 1906. 

Witi1am H. CumMInNGs. 


‘“MontTaLBeRT’: Oxtp Novet or 1795 
(11 S. ix. 209).—Anent my query under this 
head, permit me to mention that, through 
the courtesy of a friend, I have now been 
supplied with a copy of the third volume. 
Therein the authoress succeeds in keeping 
up the interest of a very affecting story: 
indeed, if anything, this third volume sur- 
passes the others in its pathos, scenes of 
adventure, and clever delineation of cha- 
racter. The tone of the book is of a highly 
moral kind. The plot is so cunningly con- 
trived that it seems almost an impossibility 
to extricate the hapless heroine from the 
cruel entanglements of which she is the 
victim. The novel is distinctly worth 
reading, and, in capable hands, might well 
lend itself to dramatization. 7 

CEcIL CLARKE. 





Junior Athenzum Club. 


“Rucksack ”’ or “ Rucksack” (11S. viii. 
447, 497, 517; ix. 53, 117, 196, 256, 292).— 
The brothers Grimm in their large German 
Dictionary have rucksack, and explain it to 
be the rugksack of Alpine dwellers. They 
quote a dialect dictionary, and add _ that 
the dialect form was taken over into the 
written language. This seems to be evi- 
dence against the existence of the form 
ruckensack. 


_ Paiavicrnt: JASZBERENYI MIKL6s (11 8, 
ix. 270).—History, of course, knows Sir 
Horatio Palavicino, the merchant and 
English political agent, but he was born at 
Genoa, and died in 1600. See ‘D.N.B.’ 
Then there was a Paulus P. Jaszberényi, 
Hungaro-Transylvanus, who, we are told by 
Nicolaus Bethlen, kept a very good school 
in London in Charles II.’s reign when he 
called on him here. He published three books 
in London, the earliest being an ‘ Examen 
Doctrine Ariano - Socinane,’ in 1662. 
Another, the ‘New Torch to the Latin 
Tongue,’ reached four editions between 
1664 and 1670. The first was dedicated to 
Cecil Tufton, the dedication being dated 
“Ex Charing Cross e muso meo 4 Nov., 
1663 °°; the last to Gilbert Sheldon, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. I have not been 


able to find out when he arrived in London; 
he is stated to have died by poison, but this 
is doubtful. 


L. L. K. 





Lieut.-Cot. JAMES MacPuerson (11 8. 
ix. 269). — Lieut.-Col. James MacPherson 
died on 16 Oct., 1844, and was buried in the 
Galle Face Cemetery, Colombo. In _ the 
inscription on his tombstone he is described 
as “of Ralia, N.B.” He was brought into 
the Ceylon Rifles as Lieutenant-Colonel, and 
appointed Commandant of Kandy 27 March, 
1835, and became Commandant of Trinco- 
malee 14 April, 1840. He was allowed to 
retire, receiving the value of his commission, 
26 Feb., 1842. He appears to have subse- 
quently been engaged in coffee-planting, and 
to have been the owner of Helbodde Estate, 
Pussellawa, Ceylon. In the Peninsular War 
he gained the sobriquet of ‘ Fighting 
MacPherson.” One of his exploits in that 
campaign is, I believe, described by Napier. 
For an account of this and of the incidents 
at Trincomalee which led to his retirement, 
see ‘ List of Inscriptions on Tombstones and 
Monuments in Ceylon of Historical or Local 
Interest,’ compiled by the present writer, 
and published at the Government Press, 
Colombo, 1913. Of Macpherson’s parentage 
the writer knows nothing, but would be glad 
to learn. Penry LeEwIs. 

Quisisana, Walton-by-Clevedon, Somerset. 


“ MACFARLAN’S GEaSE”’ (11 S. ix. 270).— 
It is said that King James VI. once visited 
the chief of the MacFarlans in his residence 
on one of the islands in Loch Lomond. 
He was much taken with the appearance of 
the geese that disported themselves in large 
numbers about the place, and he was 
pleased to express his royal approbation of 
their activity. When, however, one of the 
lively fowl was served up for dinner, his 
Majesty found it but a tough morsel, and 
caustically observed, “‘ MacFarlan’s geese 
like their play better than their meat.” 

Tuomas BAYNE. 


There is an old Scottish saying, quoted 
in James Kelly’s ‘ Scottish Proverbs ’ (1721), 
‘““Ve breed of McFarlane’s geese. Ye have 
mair mind of your play than your meat ” ; 
and to it Kelly affixes the note: ‘‘ Spoken 
to children when their earnestness upon their 
play keeps them from dinner.” Evidently 
MacFarlan’s geese were noted for not eating 
much. ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 
Bolton. 

{Lapy Russet also thanked for reply.] 


AtTars (11 S. ix. 187, 238, 275).—In my 
last communication I mentioned those altar- 
slabs only that are in wse now. I know of 
many others of which I have notes some- 
where. In Newlands Church, Gloucs, there 
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are no fewer than three slabs, all bearing the 
five crosses ; some of them have been used 
subsequently as tombstones. When the 
chancel floor of Bishop Middleham Church, 
co. Durham, was being repaired a few years 
ago, the altar-slab with hollow - chamfered 
edges was discovered. The vicar (the Rev. 
M. Parker) had it removed and placed under 
the Communion table, where it is now. 
R. B—R. 


JEREMIAH Horrocks (11 S. ix. 187, 
278).—On pp. 238-9 of No. 30 of Chatterbox 
for 23 June, 1874, is a very pretty children’s 
story of Jeremiah Horrocks, by M. P.; and 
on p. 240 is a wood-engraving portrait of 
the astronomer with his telescope, but 
whether it is imaginary or not I cannot tell. 
I should be pleased to lend it to any one 
who would like to see it. 





‘** Bruyion,” “ TRILLION,” &c. (11 S. ix. 
228, 278).—-I was always taught at school 
tliat a billion was a million times a million, 


arate 1 aad 2 
and not two millions ; that a trillion was a 
million times a million times a million, and 


es 1 . . 2 Re 
not three millions; that a quadrillion was 
a million times a million times a million 


e 1, . “a . . 3 
times a million,and not four millions. And 


4 
so on— quintillion, &¢c.—until we were 
exhausted ! Wittiam Butt. 
House of Commons. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (11 S. 
ix. 270).—Quotations 1 and 2 are from ‘The 
Wakefield Second Shepherds’ Play’ in the 
Towneley MS. A version with modernized 
spelling 1s printed in ‘ Everyman, and Other 
Old Religious Plays,’ in the ‘‘ Everyman’s 
Library.”” The Towneley Plays have been 
printed from the original MS. by the Surtees 
Society and the Early English Text Society. 
Neither of the quotations is quite correct. 
In the “Everyman” edition they are as 
follows :— 

1. Ist Shepherd. Lord! what, these weathers 

are cold, and I am ill happed ; 
I am near hand-dold, so long have I napped ; 
My legs bend and fold, my fingers are chapped, 
It is not as I would, for I am all lapped 
In sorrow. 
2. 2nd Shepherd. Lord, these weathers are 
spitous, and the weather full keen ; 
And the frost so hideous they water mine een, 
No lie. 
Now in dry, now in wet, 
Now in snow, now in sleet, 
When my shoon freeze to my feet 
It-is not all easy. 
The author of the play is unknown. 
M. H. Dopps. 
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MAGISTRATES WEARING HATS ON THE 
BencuH (11 S. ix. 189, 253).—R. B. P.’s 
query calls back to my mind a belief, quite 
unfounded perhaps, but current in my boy- 
hood, in the late eighties and in the nineties, 
to the effect that a police officer could not 
make a valid arrest bare-headed—or rather, 
that in order to make an arrest he must be 
wearing his helmet at the moment of making 
such arrest. The helmet seemed to be, then, 
the essential part of the officer’s insignia— 
the real badge of his office. This may 
explain (though it may be somewhat far- 
fetched) why prisoners endeavoured to 
knock off the helmet when the officer was 
attempting arrest, and perhaps, too, the 
shouts of the crowd, desirous of aiding the 
prisoner to escape, “‘ Knock his hat off.” 
Daudet in ‘Tartarin de Tarascon’ hit off 
the important réle played by the képi in 
Algeria. 

It may be worth while to note that cover- 
ing the head and keeping it so while per- 
forming some act of jurisdiction is quite 
common. For instance, the Pope wears his 
tiara at solemn acts of jurisdiction—e.@., 
in giving solemn dogmatic decisions (vide 
‘Cath. Ency.,’ art. ‘Tiara’). Likewise the 
priest wears his biretta, especially when 
performing any act of jurisdiction—e.@., 
reconciling 3 convert. 

“It was formerly the rule that a priest should 

always wear it in giving absolution in confession, 
and it is probable that the ancient usage which 
requires an English judge to assume the ‘ black 
cap’ is identical in origin.’— ‘Cath. Ency., 
Herbert Thurston, art. ‘ Biretta.’ 
I am under the impression that, in conferring 
academic degrees, the one who confers the 
degrees keeps his head covered during the 
ceremony. 

The following instance is more analogous 
to that mentioned by R. B. P.; it is a 
description of the passing of sentence at a 
French court-martial :— 

‘““in avant, les sept officiers avaient repris 

leurs places, mais debout, le képi ou_le casque 
sur la téte, la main gauche touchant la poignée 
du sabre....Le colonel récitait des formules, des 
numéros d’articles, puis des phrases trop claires, 
d’une précision terrible.”—René Bazin, ‘ De toute 
son Ame,’ chap. xxviii. 
Again, whereas most Christian men remove 
their headgear on entering a place of religious 
worship, soldiers, sailors, and policemen 
remain with heads covered when detailed 
for duty in such places. 

The reason for thus keeping the head 
covered in these various situations may, of 
course, be the very obvious and prosaic 
one, for mere protection—at first, before the 
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days of interior heating—the habit being 
retained simply as a tradition in certain 
special instances. However, the ultimate 
origin, it would seem, should be sought for 
in folk-lore; but when, where, and how 
did the custom arise ? 
Wn. A. McLavucHiin. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


THE Roads ROUND LONDON SEVENTY 
YeEARS AGo: Ruusars (11 S. ix. 82, 157, 
274).—At the first reference the market- 
gardens of South London were mentioned 
and associated with the Miatts, who culti- 
vated the common garden: rhubarb. This 
is supported by a quotation in the ‘ N.E.D.’ : 

** 1860. Wynter, ‘Curios. Civil.,’ 236, Rhu- 
barb is almost wholly furnished by the London 
market -gardeners. It was first introduced by 
Mr. Miatt forty years ago, who sent his two sons 
to the Borough Market with five bunches, of 
which they only sold three.” 

The earliest date given for “ rhubarb-pie ” 
is 1855, but ‘‘ rhubarb tarts’ occur in the 
tenth edition of Farley’s ‘London Art of 
Cookery,’ published in 1804. Farley was 
chef at the ‘“‘ London Tavern.” The ‘ Dic- 
tionary’ notices English rhubarb as early 
as 1650, but, of course, not in connexion with 
the above. Tom JONES. 


Rhubarb was grown in this country long 
previous to 1820. Tradescant’s garden in 
South Lambeth was well stocked with rare 
and curious plants. Tradescant was King’s 
Gardener temp. Charles I. His son pub- 
lished a catalogue of plants, roots, &c., 
amongst which is mentioned ‘“ Hippo- 
marathrum,” or Rhubarb of the Monks. 
This garden existed in 1749, and is described 
in the Philos. Trans., vol. xlvi. 

Lambeth at one time was noted for its 
orchards. Here was Cuper’s Garden, de- 
signed and laid out by Boydell Cuper, gar- 
dener to Thomas, Earl of Arundel. The 
site is now crossed by the Waterloo Road 
(Timbs). REGINALD JACOBS. 


COMMUNION TABLE BY GRINLING GIBBONS 
IN St. Pau’s CATHEDRAL (11 S.tix. 248, 295). 
—On the erection of the present reredos the 
table was removed, and temporarily used as 
the altar of the Jesus Chapel, on the site of 
the original sanctuary. 

The table was subsequently stored in the 
crypt, but is now placed, with the old altar- 
cross from the choir, in a small chapel 
(without dedication, provided for private 
devotion) at the eastern end of the south 
aisle of the crypt. 

Cuas. H. Hopwoop. 





Human Far as A MEDICINE (11 S. ix. 70 
115, 157, 195).—The use of human fat in folk- 
leechcraft was mentioned many years ago. 
in a paper, ‘ Pratiques Empiriques,’ read 
by M. PAbbé Nogues at a congress held at 
Niort by the Société d’Ethnographie Natio- 
nale et d’Art Populaire :— 

‘* Les incomparables vertus que l’on attribuait 
’ la graisse humaine la faisaient grandement 
rechercher des mamans et des... -coquettes. 
Aussi les bourreaux la vendaient-ils au poids d’or. 
On l’employait contre les convulsions infantiles. 
En ce cas, on Vétendait sur un lainage et 1 on 
en frottait le corps de Venfant. C’était aussi un 
préservatif. Les belles dont la variole avait dé- 
charné les traits en faisaient usage pour combler 
les petites cavités que la maladie avait creusées 
sur leur visage. Elle aplanissait toutes les 
défectuosités de cette nature, et finalement les 
faisait disparaitre. On s’en servait aussi fructu- 
eusement pour empécher les rides de se creuser 5 
en un mot :— 

Pour réparer des ans lirréparable outrage. 
Infaillible contre les rousseurs, elle rendait encore 
la peau lisse et veloutée comme du satin. C’était 
la Royal-Windsor de ce temps-la. Ce qui 
n’empéchait pas le diable d’en tirer parti pour ses 
maléfices et d’en composer un onguent magique 
qu’il passait aux sorciers afin de les rendre in- 
visibles 4 ’heure du sabbat !”’ 


BARBERS AND YELLOW (11 S. ix. 148).—I 
learn from Mr. Samuel Smiles’s ‘ Jasmin,’ 
which a recent visit to Agen has led me to 
look up, that M. Boisjoslin in ‘ Les Peuples 
de la France: Ethnographie Nationale,’ 
says 
‘* half the barbers of Paris are Ibériens. For the 
last three centuries in all the legends and anec- 
dotes the barber is always a Gascon.’”-—‘ Jasmin,” 
pp. 152-3. 

I incline to think that this question of race 
may have something to do with the “ tra- 
ditionnelle veste jaune.” Not long ago, I 
was inside a barber’s shop at St. Emilion 
without facing the garment, and f 
peered into other establishments in the 
South of France, but failed to find Figaro 
with any touch of yellow. Will no cordial 
Frenchman come to my aid ? 

St. SwITHIN. 


‘ NAPOLEON DANS L’AUTRE MONDE’ (11 8. 
ix. 269).—The British Museum possesses a 
copy of the above work, and enters it in 
the Catalogue as “ [By Baron A. H. de 
Jomini ?].” Baron de Jomini was a native 
of Switzerland, joined the French army, 
and rose to be a brigadier-general under 
Napoleon. He became famous for his 
writings on military subjects, while he 
also wrote a political and military life of 
Napoleon. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 
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THE TAYtor Sisters (11 8. ix. 225, 297). 
—I have ‘Original Poems,’ published by 
George Routledge, 1868. It was given to 
me at ‘‘ Xmas 1867” (according to a con- 
temporary note on the fly-leaf), and is 
beautifully and profusely illustrated by 
many able artists of that day. No authors’ 
names are given, but the ‘Poems’ are 
‘evidently by the Taylor sisters. The first 
verses are entitled ‘A True Story,’ and are 
headed by a picture, by J. Jellicoe, of a 
London square with an equestrian statue 
behind railings, and a lady and child walking 
in the square. : 

Little Ann and her mother were walking one day 

Through London’s wide city so fair, 

And business obliged them to go by the way 

That led them through Cavendish Square, 
is the opening stanza. What statue is thus 
represented ? and where is it to-day ? 
I think I have read somewhere of a statue 
of a Duke of Cumberland having stood 
somewhere near this site, which is associated 
in my mind with Thackeray’s ‘‘ Lord Gaunt.” 

In an advertisement at the end of the 
book there is mentioned another work, 
‘ Original Poems for Infant Minds,’ by Jane 
and E. Taylor. Ann, Jane, and Isaac 
‘Taylor are referred to by Mr. H. Tayior, 
ante, pp. 225-6. Who was E. Taylor ? 

Witmot CorFIELD. 

{For details about the Cavendish Square statue 

‘gee 11 §S. iv. 527; v. 58.) 


Law Maxm: ‘“SatruS EST PETERE 
FONTES, QUAM SECTARI RIVULOS”’ (11 S. ix. 
269).—Can this maxim not have been based 
on Cicero’s “rivulos consectari, fontes 
rerum non videre”’ (‘ Cic. de Or.,’ 2, 17, 
117) ? T. Liecuip JONES. 

Yspytty Vicarage, Bettws-y-Coed. 


Harwicu AND GeorcE I. (11 S. ix. 229).— 
The excursions of George II. to the Conti- 
nent via Harwich are frequently chronicled 
in The Gentleman’s and other contemporary 
magazines. For instance, in the volume of 
The British Magazine for 1750, the April 
number states under the heading of ‘ Do- 
mestic Affairs ’ :— 

“Monday the 16th, a little before five in the 
morning, his Majesty set out from St. James’s 
for Harwich, attended by the lord Delawar, and 
his Majesty’s master of the horse, for Hanover ; 
the next morning his Majesty embark’d at 
Harwich....and arrived safe at Hanover on 
Saturday.” 

His return to England is thus recorded :— 

“* November 4.-—At six o’clock at night, a mes- 
senger arrived at St. James’s from Harwich, who 
brought an account that his majesty was within 
sight of the harbour there, when he came away. 





And about eleven o’clock his majesty passed 
through the city to St. James’s, where he arrived 
in perfect health, to the great joy of his subjects ; 
on which occasion the guns in the Park, and at 
the Tower, were fired, and bonfires and illumina- 
tions made.” 

R. FREEMAN BULLEN. 


Bow Library, E. 


A “ QUARREL D’OLMAN ” (11 S. ix. 270). 
—No doubt “d’Olman” was the way in 
which Lord Arran pronounced the word 
** Allemand,” “‘ querelle d’Allemand ” being 
a French expression for picking a quarrel 
without a cause. ConsTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


PARISHES IN Two or More Countirs 
(11 S. ix. 29, 75, 132, 210, 273).—If the 
Thames has been recognized, throughout 
its length from the sea to Deptford, as the 
boundary between Kent and Essex, then 
North Woolwich was formerly a detached 
part of Kent; but if not, then Kent lay 
on both sides of the river, the part on the 
south side being of very much larger area 
than that on the north. There are various 
instances of a county being nearly separated 
from the adjoining county by a river. 
Flintshire is mainly south-west of the Dee, 
but there is a small part on the north-east 
side near Chester. Devon is almost entirely 
east of the Tamar, but there was a small 
area, viz., North Petherwin and Werrington 
parishes, protruding into Cornwall on the 
west side belonging to Devon, but re- 
cently added to Cornwall. This case is 
parallel with that of North Woolwich, 
excepting in the broadness of the respective 
rivers. Furness, a part of Lancashire, is 
a good example of a large area separated by 
a broad sheet of water (Morecambe Bay) 
from the main part of the county, but it 
can hardly be said to be a detached part 
in Westmorland and Cumberland. 

A. WEIGHT MATTHEWS. 


Frer-Farm Rents (11 8S. ix. 84, 157).— 
I have made the further inquiries promised, 
but can throw little more light on the subject. 
My successor tells me that there was volu- 
minous correspondence, and that he and 
others offered that one of them should be 
taken into court and have the case argued. 
This offer not having been accepted, they 
refused to pay, and heard no more of the 
matter. 

I have lighted upon one of my old 
receipts, on which notice is given that “ the 
next audit will be held at the Beverley 
Arms, Beverley,’ on a certain day, and that 
the sum must be paid there or at the re- 
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ceiver’s office—7, Gray's Inn Square—in 
default of which legal means would be taken 
for recovery. The sum is stated to be 
for “thraves out of Long Riston,” from 
time immemorial a chapelry of Hornsea, 
but constituted a separate parish since my 
cession. B. .L. Bo. Tew, 

Vicar of Hornsea 1872-1897. 

Upham Rectory, Hants. 


Sir Jonn Dynuam (11 S. ix. 270).—A 
correspondent who mentions that this man 
married the heiress of Sir Richard Arche 
asks where the Arche family came from. 
According to ‘The Norman People ’ :— 

“Arch, or De Arques, from the Castle of 
Arques, near Dieppe. Osborne Giffard, Sire de 
Bolbec, m. c. 960 Ameline, sister of Gunnora, 
wife of Richard I. of Normandy, and had Walter, 
ancestor of the Farls of Bucks; and Geoffry, 
Viscount of Arches or Arques, afterwards Viscount 
of Rouen, and founder of Trinity du Mont, Rouen. 
William de Arcis, his son, in 1086 held estates 
from Odo of Bayeux and Lanfranc in Kent, and 
in Suffolk from Bernard de St. Audoen, and 
Robert Malet (Archieologia, 1846, 216, &c.; Des 
Bois, ‘ Dict. de la Noblesse’; La Roque, ‘ Mais. 
Harcourt,’ i. 174). Osborne de Archis, his son, 
made grants to St. Mary, York, and from him 
descended the family of Saville. Hubert de 
Arches occurs in Scotland 1165-1214 (Chart. 
Mailros).”’ 

Harry Hens. 


Fair Park, Exeter. 





Hotes on Books. 


Dedications. Compiled by Mary Elizabeth 
Brown. (Putnam’s Sons, 10s. 6d. net.) 


WE can highly commend this anthology of forms 
of dedications, in which selections are given from 
the earliest times to the present. In doing so 
we desire to express our sympathy with the com- 
piler, who has been deprived of all practical use 
of her eyes during the past two years, so that she 
has had to rely upon her memory and the help of 
friends. These include Miss Alice De Voll, ‘‘ who 
has acted as eyes for me during my search,” and 
Miss Dorothy Brewster, who has seen the book 
through the press. Her own daughter, Miss Mary 
Magoun Brown, is also among the helpers. 

The arrangement is chronological, having sepa- 
rate sections devoted to the Deity, the Virgin, 
Royalty, the nobility, friends, and_ others. 
Among those to friends is one of special interest 
to our readers : Westland Marston’s dedication of 


‘Our Recent Actors’ to Joseph Knight. After’ 


referring to the dedications which were pub- 
lished a century or so ago, in which “ the poet’s 
praise of his patron was usually in such superla- 
tives that he often evinced more imagination in 
his dedication than in his poem,’’ Marston con- 
tinues: ‘‘ And yet I have at length learned from 
experience some toleration for them, for you 
have taught me that seeming hyperbole may well 
consist with truth. Of the man whose imagina- 
tive sympathy and refinement have not only 





endeared him to some of our best poets, but 
made him a poet himself; of the critic whose rare 
discernment has been in nothing more con- 
spicuous than in his quick detection of merit ; of 
the friend who has rejoiced in the successes of 
others as if they had been his own, while their 
misfortunes have called forth his untiring 
devotion—‘ Victrix causa diis placuit sed 
victa Catoni ’"—of such a man I draw a portrait 
which, though absolutely faithful, may be re- 
garded by those who do not know him as purely 
ideal. Accept from me these Recollections 
touching an art in which we are both deeply 
interested, and believe, dear Knight, in the pro- 
found and grateful affection of fvours always.” 
A dedication which Knight criticized is also 
given: Rostand’s of ‘ Cyrano de Bergerac.’ ‘“‘ It 
was my intent to dedicate this poem to the soul of 
Cyrano, but since that soul has entered into thy 
soul, Coquelin, I dedicate it to thee.” Of this 
Knight, in his notice of the play which appeared 
in The Atheneum on the 9th of July, 1898, says, 
‘** M. Rostand tells us the soul of Cyrano has passed 
into that of M. Coquelin,”’ and with sly humour 
adds ‘‘ Without opposing a statement the full 
significance of which we scarcely comprehend, 
we concede that M. Coquelin’s performance is 
remarkable in picturesqueness, and marvellous as 
a revelation of method.” 

Of course, in such a work it is only possible to 
give selections, but we should like to see included 
in a future edition the name of Alexander John 
Scott, the first Principal of Owens College, a man 
regarded with great affection, to whom Maurice 
dedicated his ‘ Medieval Philosophy,’ Baldwin 
Brown his ‘ Home Life in the Light of the Divine 
Idea,’ and George Mac Donald his ‘ Robert Fal- 
coner.’ 

The work contains a good Index, and the 
number of names shows the industry with which 
the volume has been compiled. 


Marlowe’s I:dward II. By William Dinsmore 
Briggs. (David Nutt, 12s. 6d. net.) 


In a hundred and thirty pages of Introduction 
Prof. Briggs gives us a detailed account of the 
early beginnings, development, and decline of 
the Chronicle play. The difference between the 
Chronicle play and others of the period is chiefly 
one of subject-matter, the former being, as Nashe 
wrote in ‘ Pierce Penilesse his Supplication to 
the Diuell,’ “‘ borrowed out of our English Chro- 
nicles, wherein our forefathers valiant acts (that 
haue line long buried in rustie brasse and worme- 
eaten bookes) are reuiued, and they themselves 
raised from the Graue of Obliuion, and brought 
to pleade their aged Honours in open presence.” 
Prof. Briggs draws a comparison between the 
early Chronicle and the later religious play. As 
regards arrangement of material each lacked 
*‘an election and a mean.” The playwright was 
satisfied with a survey of a number of events, 
arranged according to their accidental, chrono- 
logical order, and limited, in general, by the death 
of the central character. In each case he regarded 
himself as a public instructor, for the people 
depended on the stage for their knowledge both 
of Old Testament and of national history. This 
conception of the function of the dramatist was 
the cause of his uncritical and undramatic treat- 
ment of the material at his disposal. Marlowe’s 
superiority over his predecessors lay—as is well 
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known—in his use of selection and emphasis, and 
his sense of dramatic fitness. He perceived the 
purely human interest of history, and, after 
making due allowance for Providence and 
Fortune, interpreted events through the charac- 
ters of the persons who, in his opinion, brought 
them to pass. Prof. Briggs, however, insists— 
very rightly, we think—that Shakespeare and 
Marlowe had no conception of the philosophy 
of history in the modern sense. For them 
‘* history was a series of inexplicable catastrophic 
processes, except in so far as the motives and the 
characters of particular men shed a dim and 
wavering light over the turbulent stream of 
human life.” 

There are a hundred pages of notes to the 
text of the play, in which full extracts are given 
from Holinshed, Fabyan, and Marlowe’s other 
authorities for ‘ Edward II.’ These careful notes 
and the scholarly Introduction should prove of 
great value to the student of Elizabethan drama. 


By John Neville 


The Divine Right of Kings. ‘ } 
i (Cambridge Univer- 


Figgis. Second Edition. 

sity Press, 6s. net.) 

Tus book is a reprint of the essay with which 
the writer won the Prince Consort Prize in 1892, 
which was expanded and published in 1892. To 
it three additional essays have been appended. 
Very naturally this second edition is ushered 
in with an apologetic preface, acknowledging that 
the study is incomplete, and in what respects, 
and also stating that on the theory of sovereignty 
and the relation of small groups to the State the 
writer’s views have undergone change—as, 
indeed, those acquainted with his more recent 
work will not need to be told. 

These considerations prepare the _ reader’s 
mind suitably enough, but they need not detract 
from the proper value of the book, which is that 
not of a textbook, but of an historical thesis. 
The “ Divine Right of Kings,” as presented by 
nineteenth-century historians, is apt to appear 
an uncommonly musty and impossible theory. 
Even those who incline to favour it have to 
galvanize it into vitality by the application of 
antiquarian or doctrinaire enthusiasm of some 
kind ; have to explain or justify its ‘“‘ Erastian- 
ism,’ and to excuse or ignore what seems to 
modern thought the arrant futility of the con- 
temporary arguments used in its support. But, 
in its day, it formed the guise under which what 
men conceived of as advance and liberty stood 
opposed to what they had come to take for 
oppression, and also for an outworn mistake and 
a practical inconvenience, It was a species of 
revolt; and it occupied the foremost thinkers 
of the time in confirming, elaborating, and apply- 
ing it, with the same sort of zest and sentiment 
of intellectual adventurousness as animated the 
adherents of the theory of natural selection in 
the last century. : 

The Papacy put forth the claim to be the 
supreme authority in Christendom—and that by 
right divine. Nay, said the adherents of the 
Emperor, the king has his sphere of authority 
in which he is supreme, and he also exercises 
his power therein, no less than the Pope himself, 
by divine right. It was to the ancient contention 
of the Empire against the Papacy that the seven- 
teenth-century writers on the divine right of 
kings—who, it must be remembered, were much 
nearer than ourselves to the days of Papal 





domination, and felt no such certainty as we do 
that it could not be renewed—had, with some 
practical modifications, succeeded—a contention 
which had been sharp and well-defined to English 
thought already in the fourteenth century. 
Although one might have wished it enlarged, 
we cannot but think Dr. Figgis did well to leave 
his account unchanged. It is characteristically 
young work, eagerly handled, and it hasrecovered— 
even for what may seem so depressing a doctrine 
as that of obedience—much of its original vigour 
and attraction as held by those who first embraced 
or who revived it. This quality, especially in 
what may be used as a first introduction to a line 
of thought, is of great importance. Further 
study will readily accumulate needful facts and 
supply correctives. 

Of the three additional essays, that on ‘ Erastus 
and Erastianism’ and that on ‘ Bartolus’ may 
be particularly recommended to the notice of 
the general reader. The latter is a valuable 
study of a personage little more than a name to 
all but specialists in fourteenth-century history— 
and yet a name that must often have aroused 
curiosity—concerning whom almost nothing has 
till now been easily accessible. The former is 
on a subject which all who are interested in 
ecclesiastical matters are likely to wish just now 
to be accurately informed upon, and though we 
notice the writer chides himself for having pro- 
duced it ‘‘ beneath the shadow of the Austinian 
idol,” it should not be overlooked by students of 
the question. 

The paper on ‘ Aaron’s Rod Blossoming ’ repre- 
sents Dr. Figgis’s present views. It cannot be 
said that the uncertainties occasioned by recog- 
nition of these changes of mind make exactly for 
comfort in the reader, who is most at ease when 
either allowed straightforwardly to agree or to 
disagree with his author; but this does not 
prevent the book from being well worth reading, 
nor diminish its stimulating quality. 


Book-Prices Current. Vol. XXVIII. 

(Elliot Stock, 11. 5s. 6d. per annum.) 
WE have in this part a record of sales from the 
24th of November last to January 30th of the 
present year. They include the libraries of 
W. Hale White (‘Mark Kutherford”’) John 
Pearson’s (which fetched 4,6461.), and the second 
antiquarian portion of Dr. Dowden’s (2,5921.), 
the total realized being 31,7301. 17s. 

Among first editions sold were Blake’s ‘ Gates 
of Paradise,’ from the Beckford Library, a present 
from Henry Bohn (it has a note in Beckford’s 
writing), 911.; the ‘‘ Aldine Poets,’ Pickering, 

3 vols., morocco, 1830-45, 561.; and ‘ Jane 
Eyre,’ 3 vols., original cloth, uncut, 33/. First 
editions of Goldsmith include ‘The Haunch of 
Venison,’ morocco by Riviere, 131. 15s. ; ‘ History 
of England,’ 2 vols., old calf, 311. ; and ‘ Mystery 
revealed respecting the Cock-Lane Ghost,’ 22/. 10s. 
The first illustrated edition of ‘ Cranford,’ an 
autograph presentation copy in the original 
cloth, 1860, fetched 31l.; a copy of the first 
London Directory, 1677, 22l.; and the fifth 
edition of ‘ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’ 
151. (the only copy known). There are a number 
of choice Hore. Under Thackeray is ‘ Flore 
et Zephyr,’ pictured wrapper, and 8 plates 
slightly tinted as issued, a fine copy, 2051. Among 
Wordsworth items are ‘ Grace Darling,’ privately 
printed, with autograph, 21/.; ‘ Evening Walk,’ 
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first edition, 347.; and ‘ Descriptive Sketches,’ 
351. A Horn Book on ivory brought 91. 5s. 3; 
and a collection of books relating to Shakespeare 
formed by Prof. Dowden, with his bibliographical 
notes on the fly-leaves, fetched 1451. 


WE have received from Messrs. Bell & Sons a 
further instalment of Bohn’s Popwar Library. 
These delightful little volumes—bound in crimson 
cloth, and printed on thin but opaque paper—are 
a pleasure to handle, and at one shilling net per 
volume are a marvel of cheapness. While remem- 
bering the originator of the ‘‘ Library’’ with 
gratitude, we cannot but contrast these with the 
old dark-green cloth, costing 3s. 67. and 5s. each 
volume, with the name of Bohn impressed three 
times on every cover. His successors are more 
modest, for, with the exception of a bell, which is 
depicted ringing merrily, there is nothing to indi- 
cate that Messrs. Bell & Sons are the publishers till 
one turns to the title-page. This present issue should 
induce xo to turn to old friends: Trollope’s 
Barsetshire Novels, Trelawny’s ‘ Adventures of a 
Younger Son,’ Emerson, Macaulay’s five essays 
which appeared in ‘ The Encyclopedia Britannica, 
and Manzoni’s ‘ The Betrothed,’ among others. 


The Antiquary. April. (Elliot Stock, 6d.) 
Mary F. A. TENcH, in ‘ Dartford Town and 
Church,’ remarks that it is strange that Camden 
should have said so little in regard to Dartford 
in Kent, never mentioning its church at all. 
The present building was begun temp. Edward I. 
There is in St. Mary’s Chapel a fresco of St. George 
slaying the dragon. Of this an illustration is 
given, as well as of a brass of an unknown lady in 
fitteenth-century costume. There is also a copy 
of an old print of the Priory. Mr. R. A. H. 
Unthank concludes his account of ‘ Beadlow 
Priory, 1119-1435,’ giving a list of priors as perfect 
as the records will allow; and Mr. J. Tavenor- 
Perry writes on ‘ Allhallows the More.’ Mr. Cyril 
Hurcomb continues ‘ The Posts under the Tudors.’ 
and shows the burdens which their service en- 
tailed upon the towns on the main lines of com- 
munication : horses were sometimes refused, for 
they were not always well treated. In such cases 
the aggrieved individual would try to obtain 
satisfaction from the constables who had taken 
up the horses. There are the usual notes of the 
month and antiquarian news. 





Obituary. 


EDWARD MARSTON, 1825-1914. 


THE death of Edward Marston has received full 
record in the daily press, but ‘N. & Q.’ must 
render its tribute to one whose contributions 
were always welcome. 

Born on St. Valentine’s Day, 1825, in the 
parish of Lydbury, Salop, Marston at the age of 
21 came to London, entered the house of Sampson 
Low, and in 1856 became a member of the firm. 
After fifty-six years he retired, and in his leisure 
wrote the story of his life, which he published in 
1904 under the title of ‘ After Work.’ In this 
he gives an account of some of the authors for 
whom he published, and of other friends, many 
of whose portraits are included. There is an 
interesting appendix (supplied by his old friend 





John Slark) giving a list of London publishers 
and booksellers in 1837, to supplement Marston’s 
remembrances which date from 1846 only. The 
nineteen names that had disappeared during the 
nine years’ interval are marked with a star. 

In the Preface he modestly states: ‘‘ I have 
been known in the angling world for many years 
as ‘The Amateur Angler’; now I must call 
myself ‘ The Amateur Writer.’’’ THe was much 
gratified at the success of the book, about which 
he had been anxious. The notice of it in‘ N. & Q.’ 
pleased him greatly, and he wrote to me to thank 
Knight for it, and ‘‘ for the honour of giving it 
the first place.” 

Marston’s contributions to ‘N. & Q.’ extend 
over many years, his name frequently appearing 
in the Ninth and Tenth Series. THis last com- 
munication was at 11S. v. 397—strangely enough, 
on the well-known lines ‘‘ Our life is but a winter’s 


Edward Marston’s charming little books 
‘Dove Dale Revisited,’ ‘ Fishing for Pleasure,’ 
and others, will always find readers, for they at 
once transport you from town to green fields, 
shady trees, and the singing of birds. Country 
life had ever a charm for him, and although his 
work with its manifold interests was in London, 
he made no secret of the fact that he 
always longed to get out of London. In his 
little book ‘By Meadow and Stream’ he gives 
an account of his boyhood, spent in the ‘‘ beloved 
county’ where he was born; and his later 
books continue the same theme. One he calls, 
by a misnomer, ‘An Old Man’s Holidays,’ for 
Marston was never an old man: he retained his 
boyhood all through his long and useful life. 
To him it was always “ the time of roses,’ and 
each dawn would bring to him a new delight. 

In the early morning of the 6th inst. he passed 
happily and peacefully away. ‘To the many who 
enjoyed his friendship he will be a lasting and 
treasured memory. JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


ON all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


To_ secure insertion of communications corre. 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
nut _in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

ing, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com. 
munication * Duplicate.” 


G. T CriovucH.—For proverbial use of horns 
see 8 8. iv. 349, 477. For the horns of Moses see 9 S. 
v. 284; vi. 176. 

CorRIGENDUM.—Ante, p. 275, col. 2, 1. 4 from foot, 
the date should run “mil iii* iiii?’’ (Du Guesclin 
died 1380). 





